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“Here is a delightful bit of work. It is a smooth, quick, amicable style with comedy rippling un- 
der it. It has a park-like simplicity. It is witty and intelligent in exhibiting Mr. Waddington in 
his selfishness; but in showing how people strive to keep their tyrants on pedestals it is much more 
than intelligent. Such a comedy as this deserves a wide public.”—Francis Hackett in New Repub- 


THE MARRIOTTS AND THE GLENWOOD OF SHIP BAY 
POWELLS By John H. Walsh 


By Isabella Holt Tom Glenwood, huge, impulsive, loquacious, breezes 
A book full of the zest of family life picturing the oe his book with the most winning sang froid.' 

development of a group of hot-headed young cousins — 

who combine all the effervescence and obstinacy of 


American youth. $2.00. LOUISE IMO GUINEY 
TOPLESS POWERS By Alice Brown 


Alice Brown writes delightfully of her talented friend, 
By Margaret Ashmun “Lou” Guiney, poet, essayist and scholar. $1.50. 
Two bachelor girls in New York—their beaux, their 


pink teas, their housekeeping and their inevitable hos- THE FUGITIVE 
tilities. $2.00. 
By Rabindranath Tagore 
COLLECTED POEMS A new volume of poems and plays by the great Indian 


philosopher embodying his mature reflections on religion 


By Erwin Arlington Robinson and life. 


The profound qr weet of Mr. Robinson has 
won him the title of the greatest living American poet. 
won REYNARD THE FOX 
By John Masefield 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE New edition pe ys with 12 full page plates in 
black and white and four color plates by G. D. Armour. 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA . 


Also numerous decorations by Carton Moorepark. $6.00. 
Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and John 


Dover Wilsin THE TRAGEDY OF NAN 


The editors of the Cambridge Shakespeare have pre- 

pared Two Gentlemen of Verona, another of the early By foes Moesties 

plays. The frontispiece is from a portrait of Alleyn. This new edition contains many photographs of the 
Ill, $1.25. village where the strange drama took place. Ill. $2.25. 


BOOKS OF CURRENT INTEREST 
THE SETTLEMENT OF WAGE DISPUTES 


By Herbert Feis 














Professor Feis outlines an ideal system for settling labor disputes in all industries. He assumes that there will 
be labor unions and employers’ associations, and a federal board to settle disputes not settled by group bargaining. 
He describes this plan in detail, after discussing the various theories of wages. 


THE AMERICAN NOVEL The Labor Problem and the Social 
By Carl Van Doren Catholic Movement in France 


“History and criticism meet and alternate; chapters By Parker T. Moon 


on Cooper, Hawthorne, Howells, Henry James, sur- This movement may now be regarded as a force com- 

sleet hich foll en’ Reiiates Gk enlinndien parable in magnitude and power to international so- 
an ees See ee Oe a . , cialism or to syndicalism, or to the codperative move- 
periods and schools. Every page is testimony of well ment.—Review of Reviews. Complete, accurate, and 
felt prose and considered opinion—The Dial. $2.00. sympathetic.—IJndependent. $3.25. 
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Railroad Wages 


Facts From September Pay Rolls 
By Benjamin Baker 


HAT are the wages that the five train-service 
W Brotherhoods have threatened to strike against? 
Here, by way of answer, are facts from the Sep- 
tember payrolls of one of the larger Eastern trunk lines. 
The figures show the actual earnings last month of certain 
engineers, conductors, firemen, etc., and represent (with an 
exception to be noted later) typical full-time earnings 
under the reduced wage rates that were put into effect by 
the order of the Railroad Labor Board on the first day of 
July. It was these rates that were before the members of 
the Brotherhoods during the summer, and against accept- 
ance of which they authorized a strike. The reader’s own 
knowledge and experience will guide him to a judgment as 
to whether, under present conditions, the earnings resulting 
from these wage rates are fair. 


TABLE I, 


Actual Earnings in September, 1921, of Certain Full-time Men 
on an Eastern Trunk Line. 




















: No.of No. of Amount 
Service days’ work trips received 
in month made for month 
Freight engineer (on regular run). 25 25 $279.51 
= (extra man).... 26 26 312.68 
” (milk train)..... 30 15 (round) 299.90 
Passenger engineer ..........--- 40 - 20 (round) 276.82 
MON: ye epee ares 40 20 (round) 275.96 
Yard engineer ............ aleeta 30 = 201.44 
Freight conductor (reg.)........ 26 26 233.01 
i | rn 26 26 254.83 
Passenger conductor ............ 20 20 (round) 244.08 
ll a OS oe 19 19 (round) 237.34 
. (in through service) 16 16 299.24 
Yard conductor (freight)........ 30 we 189.60 
Freight fireman (reg.).......... 21 21 162.99 
; ; | ree 26 26 169.40 
(milk) 30 15 (round) 221.52 
Passenger fireman .............- 30 15 (round) 158.59 
Pe Oe Pes Eos «ies 30 15 (round) 165.86 
Yard fireman (freight).......... 30 Se 152.40 
Freight brakeman (reg.).......- 26 26 179.96 
m (round) ...... 25 25 184.45 
Passenger brakeman ............ 19 19 (round) 163.79 
inl GEMS Ee eee 20 20 (round) 166.50 
Af (through service) 16 16 ~ 205.34 
Yard brakeman (freight)........ 28 os 163.52 
Train baggageman betters ataiate att 20 


20 (round) 183.62 
* (through service) 16 16 216.06 


Several features of this table exhibit the knotty techni- 


calities of railroad-wage calculations. How, for instance, 
can a passenger engineer do 40 days’ work in a month? 
And why should he receive for that seemingly enormous 
effort only $276, when the freight engineer, who did only 
26 days’ work, received $312? This is due to the definition 
of a “day’s work,” and to certain extra payments for over- 
time and other extras. A day’s work for an engineer, either 
freight or passenger, is “100 miles or less, five hours or 
less.” Skipping the second part of this definition, let it be 
said that when an engineer has run 100 miles he has earned 
a day’s pay; and if he runs more than 100 miles he gets 
extra pay for the miles above 100, and may also get extra 
pay if it takes him more than a specified time to run the 





bare 100. The engineer of a fast passenger train obviously 
can run his day’s work of 100 miles in less than five hours. 
The two passenger engineers represented in the table made 
20 round trips of at least 100 miles each way, and hence 
ran at least 4000 miles, which is 40 days’ work in terms of 
100 miles to a day. These two engineers actually worked 
on only 20 different calendar days. The $312 received by 
the “extra” freight engineer for only one day’s more work 
than the regular freight engineer, shows that he. received 
overtime pay in addition to that for his greater mileage. 
The case of the milk train engineer and his fireman is espe- 
cially interesting as an example of railroad engine service. 
This engineer starts his train toward the city at 6 o’clock 
at night, makes the run in seven hours, and at once turns 
round and goes back in another seven hours—a 14-hour 
round trip. Then he rests until the second night, when he 
repeats the performance. His mileage is rather high, and 
he earns more than two normal days’ wages in a 14-hour 
run every other day. His fireman is also paid on mileage 
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and overtime, and earns a sum large by comparison with 
the regular freight brakeman’s $162. 

For conductors, brakemen, and baggagemen (except those 
on a monthly guarantee basis, to be considered later) 150 
miles is the distance measure of a day’s work: while all 
these men receive additional pay in the form of overtime 
when prescribed time limits are exceeded. On certain fast 
through trains of the road from which these figures were 
obtained, the day conductor, making nine round trips a 
month, earns (without overtime) $336.65 a month, or at 
the rate of a little over $4000 a year. 

A markedly lower scale of earnings than those represent- 
ed in the table prevails for the conductors, brakemen, and 
baggagemen who work for a monthly guaranteed minimum. 
These monthly rates are applied to “short, turn-around 
runs,” familiar to the public in the ordinary suburban serv- 
ice, and they are mainly confined to such local service. The 
reason for them is that on such trains it is often difficult or 
impossible for these three classes to make their minimum 
of 150 miles a day within the period of 10 hours, after 
which they must be paid overtime; and the roads naturally 
try to avoid incurring overtime payments. The scale of 
monthly salaries for these classes on an Eastern trunk line 
(under the reduction of July 1) is: Conductors, $192; as- 
sistant conductors, $156; baggagemen, $147 and $136; flag- 
men and brakemen, $132. W. G. Lee, head of the Brother- 
hood of Trainmen, has lately called attention to the salary 
of passenger brakemen (which he gave as $134 a month, 
as it is on some roads) as being quite insufficient under 
present conditions. This brakeman’s salary is at the rate of 
$4.40 a day for 30 days in the month. Under the increase given 
by the Labor Board in July, 1920, the brakeman’s monthly 
salary was $150: As partial compensation for these monthly 
salaries below the earnings of regular men in road service 
outside of the short-turn local (or commuting) field, it is 
pointed out that they have an assured income: and that, un- 
like men in road service, they are always within reach of 
their own homes, and avoid the expense of meals and 
lodging that falls on the men making long runs away from 
their home towns. 

Yard men, the engineers, firemen, conductors, and brake- 
men who do switching and the making up of freight trains, 
have been paid on an hourly basis, with generally eight 
hours as an actual day’s work, since the provisions of the 
Adamson Law went into effect. Overtime is accidental. 
The service in large terminals is a 24-hour service, and 
since the Adamson Law the railroads generally have put 
switching work in large yards on a two-shift or three-shift 
basis. In yard service, as in the local train service under 
a guaranteed monthly salary, the men are able to go to their 
own homes every night. 

It is difficult for the outsider to realize that there are 
frequent and sometimes great fluctuations in the amount 
of work that is available to the men of the train service 
branches, especially in the freight service, which stands for 
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the bulk of railroad business. A certain proportion of 
the train service men can be absorbed by the minimum of 
business on any road. But the amount of business above 
that minimum, as it fluctuates, requires a varying addi- 
tional number of men. 

When a train has to be discontinued because traffic falls 
off (as in the recent months of depression), the principle 
is to lay off an engineer, a fireman, a conductor, and brake- 
men equivalent to the crew of that train: these men are 
not “discharged,” but are merely not given runs until there 
is an increase of business that requires their services again. 
The men thus laid off are not necessarily the actual crew 
of that discontinued train, but the youngest man in length. 
of service in each branch. These juniors are “bumped off,” 
as the phrase is, by the men of longer service who have a 
prior right to whatever work there is. Hence, in a time of 
slack traffic, as now, there are many train-service men of 
all branches waiting for assignments. Pay rolls for recent 
months show small earnings for such partly employed men. 

These low earnings, normal full-time earnings, and some 
that are higher than those shown in Table I, appear in the 
August payrolls of another division of the road represented 
in Table I. The first few names in each hranch, taken as 
they stand on the rolls, show the following fluctuations— 
the low figures represent part-time work: 

Freight engineers : $347, $225, $261, $175, $318, $177. 

Passenger engineers: $248, $302, $122, $226, $200, $217, $251. 

Freight conductors: $331, $185, $257, $270, $171, $176, $181. 

Passenger conductors : $202, $264, $209, $268, $286, $168, $198. 

Freight firemen: $125, $74, $1387, $188, $190, $87. 

Passenger firemen; $95, $189, $196, $159, $217, $91. 

Freight brakemen; $91, $132, $82, $124, $42, $133, $84. 

Passenger brakemen: $52, $179, $205 (on through run), $199, 
$73, $119. 

Train baggagemen: $78, $128, $187, $220. 

In view of the announced intention of the railroads to ask 
that wages be further reduced from the present levels to 
those prevailing under the Railroad Administration, wiping 
out entirely the increases awarded in July, 1920, by the 
Labor Board, there is interest in a tabular showing of re- 
cent monthly earnings, both absolute and in percentages. 
The only respectably reliable figures that are available are 
those issued by the Labor Board last August. The pamphlet 
accompanying the elaborate tabular presentation of the 
board’s figures is marked “Wage Rates,” but the explana- 
tions of the methods of computation show that it was the 
intention of the board to present average increases and 
average monthly earnings in an absolute measure of dollars 
actually earned. In calculating earnings of road train- 
service employees, whom this article mainly concerns, the 
board counts in both regularly assigned and “extra” men, 
and remarks that the resulting figures for average monthly 
earnings are in consequence lower than the actual earnings 
‘of the regular men (such as are represented in Table I). 
The figures in Table II are therefore to be considered un- 
derstatements of the amounts actually earned by regular 
men. The last three columns were added by this writer. 


TABLE II. 


Average Monthly Wage Rates (Earnings) of Train Service Em- 
ployees Since December, 1917. 





Sept. 1921 Sept. 1921 
U. 8S. % Labor Jo Lowestin % Inc. in % Inc. in 
R. R. Adm. Inc. over Board, me, over = 1 = ay 

° lec. 

Service i917 i920" tent 1920 1917 1921 Dee.1917 _—Deee. 1918 
Passenger engineers and motormen......... $185.93 $253.13 36.1 $288 . 82 55.3 $275.96 24.5 77.3 
eee EER CTOEL LC TP TCE EEE 175.64 239.16 36.2 275.99 57.1 279.51 
ED: vast ackine chieeneees ees 0% 112.83 184.26 63.3 219.45 94.5 158.59 
Ds dca en's rte cae Rika oees' bie 106.11 166.84 57.2 202.38 90.7 162.99 
tea vacencahpesde se eeean' eas 119.56 159.88 33.7 200.17 67.4 201.44 
eo ig ie Sh ide odd Vaore eens bee 74.48 118.44 59. 158.71 113.1 152.40 
Passenger conductors ....... lahat dig mite ws: Ze 220.71 34.8 257 .74 57.4 237 .34 
I OED oa. dnc adecdcoesccecaveae 154.56 208 . 87 35.1 247.72 60.3 233.01 
ED EIGER, 4g on ov onesc case caencees 91.10 147.07 61.4 183.84 101.8 163.79 
Freight brakemen (through)............... 100.17 156.28 56. 194.72 94.4 179.96 . 
PED b deus dévbeede dvieesieeds 95.76 140.28 46.5 181.44 89.5 163 .52 
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Three Soldiers from Greenwich Village 
By Hoxie N. Fairchild 


[The novel, “Three Soldiers,” has been discussed by a number 
of writers, most of whom were either not in military service dur- 
ing the war, or else in non-combatant service. Mr. Fairchild, the 
writer of the following article, a graduate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, saw service in the line with the Rainbow Division. He was 
wounded in action and suffered the loss of a leg as the result of 
his wound. He received two citations and the Croix de Guerre with 
the palm, and was made Chevalier de Ordre de la Couronne.) 


N opening Mr. John Dos Passos’ novel, “Three 
Q Soldiers” (George H. Doran Co.), I found myself 

inducted into an army very different from the one I 
knew in France. In the army of Mr. Dos Passos all the 
privates are fools, cowards, or knaves. They spend their 
time swearing, quarreling, getting drunk, indulging indis- 
criminately in sexual adventures, plotting against their 
leaders, and going A. W. O. L. The non-coms are bullies 
to their subordinates, toadies to their superiors. The of- 
ficers are either callow, incompetent boys, or hardened 
brutes whose red faces turn purple when they are angry. 
“y” men are greedy Pecksniffian slackers. Everywhere is 
corruption, beastliness, and brutality. Military service is 
one round of stupid, unnecessary, and degrading tasks. 
The army is a monstrous Juggernaut of oppression which 
crushes the bodies and souls of men. 

Now, I defy anyone to excel me in detestation of war and 
of military service; but to see every distressing incident 
and every filthy rumor sifted out from all the things, good 
and bad, which might be said about the war, makes my 
gorge rise. In France I witnessed or heard of evils which 
parallel many of the incidents collected by Mr. Dos Passos; 
but I also saw some beautiful things, illustrative of cour- 
age and loyalty and kindness and decency—virtues of 
which this author makes no mention. And ito slur over 
these things somehow seems a slander to the rather 
numerous men who were able to maintain certain qualities 
of civilization unspotted by the beastliness of war. 

The three soldiers are Fuselli, Chrisfield, and Andrews. 
Fuselli is a consumptive Italian-American of low mentality, 
a coward and a toady. A series of drab incidents sets 
forth his deterioration under the influence of army life, but 
there was nothing much to deteriorate in the first place. 
Certainly he is not a “courageous idealist.” 

Chrisfield is an ignorant, brutal, and vicious young tough 
from Indiana, who early develops symptoms of depressive 
mania. A corporal—later a lieutenant—named Anderson, 
tries to make’ him obey orders, and hence becomes the ob- 
ject of his hatred. One day Chrisfield, finding Anderson 
wounded and helpless, finishes him off with a hand-grenade. 
Chrisfield has courage of sorts, but. one would hesitate to 
call him an idealist. 

Andrews is by far the most important of the savory 
three. It would be unfair to say that he is an imaginative 
projection of Mr. Dos Passos’ own character, but he cer- 
tainly embodies the spirit of the book. At the outset of 
the war, Andrews is contemplating a musical interpreta- 
tion of the visit of the Queen of Sheba to St. Anthony in 
Flaubert’s “Tentation.” He is never quite able to for- 
give the draft for interrupting his revery. In the army 
he has to pick up cigarette butts under the supervision of 
an uncultivated corporal, and does it very badly. When- 
ever he starts thinking of the Queen of Sheba an M. P. 
snarls, “Button yer coat!” It never occurs to him to keep 
his coat buttoned and think about the Queen of Sheba at 
the same time. He hates to drill, he hates to fight, most 
of all he hates to salute. He especially dislikes officers be- 
cause he feels that he knows so much more than they do. 
Once in a café he hears some young officers talking about 
Ronsard. His blood boils. He is filled with a mad desire 


to walk over to their table and tell them what he knows 
about Ronsard. Quite incredibly, he is rather popular with 
his fellow-privates, especially the maniac Chrisfield; but 
his superiors regard him with suspicion because he wears 
a flower behind his ear. 

One day, while standing by the-roadside admiring the 
beauty of the eyes of a frog, he is conveniently wounded; 
and. spends a pleasant time reading the “Tentation” in 
bed. When he is discharged from the hospital he man- 
ages, by some humiliating truckling for favor, to be trans- 
ferred to the Sorbonne Detachment—ostensibly to study 
music. He spends most of his time, however, carousing 
with the riff-raff of the army. The humiliating uniform, 
he explains, hampers his work. He has two love affairs: 
one highly practical, with a seamstress; one highly ideal- 
istic, with a young lady who represents in his mind certain 
attributes of the Queen of Sheba. With this lady he one 
day leaves Paris without a pass, is picked up by the mili- 
tary police, and is quite properly assigned to a labor detach- 
ment. This is the crowning injustice. He escapes, lurks 
about for a time disguised as a Frenchman, and is finally 
caught and taken off—presumably to Leavenworth. 

Andrews is not “generous.” He responds to no claim 
which interferes with his personal desires. To him the 
Queen of Sheba is paramount to all other obligations. No 
more conceited and selfish character exists in fiction. 

He is not “open-minded.” Like his creator, he resolutely 
shuts his eyes to all but the beastliness about him. He 
makes no attempt to see the other side. Nor is he spirit- 
ually alive in any real sense. He is highly sensitive to 
gsthetic stimulations, but he cringes and snarls when self- 
sacrifice is demanded. He lacks the spiritual force to rise 
above his environment. 

Nor is he a “courageous idealist.” Some courageous 
idealists went to the front and fought, some went to Leav- 
enworth prison; but none, so far as I know, deserted. We 
could respect Andrews if he made a bold stand for his con- 
victions. This he does not do. He assumes the uniform, 
but furtively resents and tries to shirk all the obligations 
which go with it. 

Neither the book nor any of its characters justify the 
phrases which have been quoted from the jacket. This 
fact would not perhaps be important were it not that Mr. 
Dos Passos probably agrees with the publishers. It seems 
certain that he regards Andrews as an illustration of what 
war does to the flower of civilization. But civilization im- 
plies a nobility and a self-control which Andrews does not 
possess. He is an essentially ignoble character. His fate 
produces no tragic catharsis, because he is not felt to be 
worthy of our sympathy. 

“Three Soldiers” must be set down as a rather brilliantly 
written piece of sordid, narrow-minded realism—the tech- 
nique and spirit of “Main Street” applied to the war. If 
it has any general significance it is less the cry of Young 
America than the cry of Greenwich Village. 

Some day, perhaps, a great man will write a great book 
about the war. He will destroy the war-legend, expose the 
loud-mouthed lies about the benign effects of military 
service, show us the drab and dirty business of war as it 
really is. But he will preserve sympathy and dignity and 
justice. He will write in a spirit not of malicious glee, but 
of sorrowful love of mankind. He will write of filth with- 
out miring himself. His will be the tender and relentless 
hand of the surgeon. He will not fail to depict—not the 
bright side, for there is no bright side—but the noble side 
of those terrible years. That man, whoever else he may 
be, will not be John Dos Passos. 
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The Story of the Week 











The Week at Home 


The Nation’s Guests 


T is charmingly proposed to have Marshal Foch’s itin- 
] erary on his visit to New England correspond to that 
of Lafayette in 1824, and, to the extent that record and 
tradition make it possible, to have the circumstance and 
detail of Lafayette’s reception at various places repro- 
duced. At the old State House in Hartford, which has re- 
cently been restored, it should be possible to dream oneself 
back to 1824 and “then some.” In Hartford Washington 
first met Rochambeau, in Lafayette’s presence, and here 
the Yorktown campaign (perhaps the most momentous in 
history) was planned. There,are a good many “bits” in New 
England where, with very few tricks, a pageant-master 
could create an 1824 illusion. Who but thrills? For a 
greater than Lafayette will soon be with us; one of the 
greatest captains, indeed, of all time. Do you not recall, 
reader, how at the first battle of the Marne Foch gave an 
example of military intuition not surpassed by Napoleon 





Wide World 


Marshal Foch 


himself; how he sensed (not saw, was not informed) that. 


the German line was greatly weakened by an encircling 
manceuvre, drove suddenly forward with his exhausted and 
defeated soldiery, shattered that German line, and saved 
the world? 

Who but thrills, too, to know that Lord Beatty is here, 
actually walking the streets of New York? His part in the 
battle of Jutland has not been surpassed, for dash and in- 
trepidity, in the history of naval warfare. In days to come 
men will talk of him as now they talk of Drake and Hawke 
and Duncan, almost as they talk of Blake and Nelson. 

Nor is General Diaz, who arrived here on Wednesday, 
deserving of less honor; who turned defeat into the most 
complete victory of the war in Europe, utterly annihilating 
the Austrian army, compelling Austria to sue for peace, in- 
calculably shortening the war, and by the same token 
inealculably lessening the American sacrifice. 


With equal heartiness we acclaim General Jacques, the 
Belgian commander, and Venizelos, father of the New 
Hellas, an intrepid man who has run risks almost equal to 





those of the great captains, thought by many the greatest 
statesman in Europe. 


Welcome, gallant gentlemen! 


Truth Is Stranger Than Fiction 

Mr. Herrick, American Ambassador to France, narrowly 
escaped death the other day. A package marked “Personal” 
was sent to his office by registered mail. It happened to be 
a particularly busy day for the Ambassador, so that, vis- 
iting his office, he postponed examination of his mail. His 
secretary took the package to the Ambassador’s house. 
Now the Ambassador’s valet had been directed to purchase 
some perfume. Seeing the name of a famous perfumer on 
the package, he opened it. Out shot a spring. The valet 
had been a bomber in the British army. He recognized the 
whirr of a Mills hand grenade, and hurled the package 
into the bathroom. The bomb exploded and wrecked the 
bathroom, a splinter entering the leg of the quick-witted 
Briton. Truth, as usual, is stranger than fiction. 


The work, doubtless, of some mad Communist. It seems 
that the Communists of Europe are in a state of hysterics 
because Sacco and Vanzetti, two Italians who happen to be 
Communists, convicted of first-degree murder by a Massa- 
chusetts jury last summer, have been condemned to death 
(the case now awaits action on a bill of exceptions to be 
filed by December 1). Communist wrath has been whipped 
up by an ingeniously falsified version of the judge’s charge 
to the jury in the case, which has been widely placarded 
and published in Communist journals. 


The affair is of peculiar interest for the light it throws 
on a number of things, most especially the psychology of 
the extreme radical. One hesitates (despite that falsified 
version of the judge’s clement charge to the jury) to be- 
lieve that your extreme radical is more mendacious than 
other men, but he is plainly more gullible and suspicious. 
Yet these qualities are sometimes combined with intellectual 
gifts of a high order; in the case of Anatole France, of the 
highest order. Anatole France, Henri Barbusse and Ro- 
main Rolland sign a cablegram to President Harding, 
which says: “We implore the President of the United 
States to realize that innumerable hearts throughout the 
world await with anguish the pardon of Sacco and Van- 
zetti and hope passionately that great America wil! do this, 
which all humanity would applaud.” Evidently the great 
Anatole France believés that these men were condemned 
to death by an American court because they were Com- 
munists and not because they committed a cold-blooded 
murder. 

The Journal du Peuple of Paris thinks that the Herrick 
bomb affair was got up (with the connivance, apparently, 
of Mr. Herrick) to discredit the Communists. “The Ameri- 
can Government,” says this paper, “has the habit of doing 
these things. Such attempts have often in the last twenty 
years been fabricated beyond the Atlantic to give pretext 
for the repression of militant anarchists and revolution- 
aries.” A charming lady of our acquaintance quoted to 
us this explanation with entire approval. Asked about the 
valet, she explained that he got hurt through awkwardness. 

What is to be done when amiable and intelligent people 
hold such opinions of the “American capitalist régime”? 
A strange world, and growing stranger! Perhaps, though, 
it isn’t the radicals who are queer, but we, the myrmidons 
of a “capitalist régime.” 
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The Threatened Strike 

The railroad controversy is too vast a subject for treat- 
ment here. We merely note that the Railroad Labor Board, 
by a bold interpretation of its authority under the Esch- 
Cummins Act, has cited the five union chiefs who have 
issued strike orders to their organizations, and the execu- 
tives of the railroads involved, to appear before it at Chi- 
cago on the coming Wednesday for a hearing of their dis- 
pute. By a still bolder interpretation of its authority under 
the Esch-Cummins Act, the board directs both parties to 
the dispute “to maintain the status quo on the properties 
of the carriers until the hearing and decision.” It remains 
to be seen whether, should the hearing extend beyond Octo- 
ber 30, the strike orders will be suspended or revoked. A 
great many other things remain to be seen. We incline to 
think that the unions are a good deal more concerned about 
the matter of “working agreements” (indirectly a wage 
question) than about the question of direct wage reductions. 
Its decision rendered, the board certainly does not possess 
legal authority to enforce it. What, then, should it be 
flouted, will happen? . a 


Other Matters 

The new wireless station at Port Jefferson, L. I., to be 
opened on November 5, will be far and away the greatest 
station in the world. In testing it has been heard in Europe, 
South America, Japan, and Australia. 

The Senate has ratified the German, Austrian, and Hun- 
garian treaties, all proposed amendments having been de- 
feated. 

After subjecting the Imperial Wizard of the Ku Klux 
Klan to a severe ordeal of questioning, interrupted by the 
Wizard’s dramatic collapse, the House Rules Committee de- 
cided to call no more witnesses, and there will probably be 
no congressional investigation of the Klan. 


The Conference on Ireland 
OME days ago the Pope sent a message to King George, 
expressing his hope that the conference on Ireland 
would be a success. The King replied graciously. On the 
20th or thereabout, De Valera dispatched the following mes- 
sage to the Pope: 


The people of Ireland have read the message sent by your 
Holiness to the King of Great Britain and appreciate your 
kindly interest in their welfare and the paternal regard 
which suggested it. I tender to your Holiness their gratitude. 

They are confident that the ambiguities in the reply sent 
in the name of King George will not mislead you, as it may 
the uninformed, into believing that the troubles are in Ire- 
land or that the people of Ireland owe allegiance to the 
British King. 

The independence of Ireland has been formally proclaimed 
by the regularly elected representatives of the people of Ire- 
land and ratified by subsequent plebiscites. The troubles be- 
tween Ireland and Britain have their source in the fact that 
the rulers of Britain have sought to impose their will upon 
Ireland and by brutal force have endeavored to rob her peo- 
ple of the liberty which is their natural right and their 
ancient heritage. 

We long to be at peace and in friendship with the people 
of Britain, as with other peoples, but the same constancy 
through persecution and martyrdom that has proved the real- 
ity of our people’s attachment to the faith of their fathers 
proves the reality of their attachment to their national free- 
a and no consideration will ever induce them to aban- 

on it. 


The above is one of the most extraordinary documents 
that ever appeared. It is disrespectful to his Holiness; the 
charge of “ambiguities” in the King’s reply to the Pope, if 
not insulting to his Majesty, is at least indelicate, as they 
are saying in Rome; and, finally, the uncompromising asser- 
tion of Irish independence has imperiled the London nego- 
tiation. It was proposed to lead gently up to that issue, 
and now De Valera has precipitated discussion thereof. 
When an atmosphere of extreme discretion, almost of hush, 
was “indicated,” De Valera hurled a bomb; he hurled it 
Just as the conference was beginning to talk about Ulster. 
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Of course, every one is speculating about De Valera’s 
motive. Some think he was piqued because his Holiness did 
not send him a message at the same time he sent one to the 
King. Others say he was properly provoked by the King’s 
reference to the Irish as “my people.” Others say the let- 
ter should be ignored by the London conferees; it was only 
a sop to the chafing extremists in Ireland. Some aver that 
De Valera acted in cool malice; others say no, merely .he 
lacks self-control. Whatever the true explanation, De Va- 
lera’s letter has desperately imperiled the London negotia- 
tion. 

The old Ulster Volunteer Force is being reformed; to 
have a strength of 100,000, mostly ex-service men. Belfast 
charges extraordinary activity of Republican army detach- 
ments in the north since the truce; mobilization, drill- 
ing, etc. 

Because of the unhappy turn in the Irish situation, it 
seems improbable that Lloyd George will be able to attend 
the Washington Conference. Some ingenious persons dis- 
cover in this connection De Valera’s motive for hurling his 
bomb. They say he fears the corrupting effect on us of 
Lloyd George’s charm; it might offset the Sinn Fein propa- 
ganda in the United States. 

We are in receipt of several letters denouncing us for 
flippancy in dealing with world affairs. We think that un- 
fair. How can one following Irish developments or the 
Burgenland affair, or almost any human episode that could 
be named, fail to be amused at times as well as profoundly 
concerned always? Nature has seen fit to mingle gay with 
grave and lively with severe. He is a narrow critic of the 
world who fails to take account of the large element of 
the absurd therein; and, what is more to the point, who 
fails to recognize that the absurd is intimately mingled 
with what is august, beautiful, divine. 


Germany 
Wirth Resigns 


IRTH and his Cabinet have resigned, and in conse- 
quence the German situation enters upon a phase as 
dubious and delicate as any since the armistice. 

Presumably the People’s Party will now join the coalition 
of Majority Socialists, Centrists, and Democrats, and in all 
probability they will dominate the new Government. It is 
asserted that the new Government will announce a “condi- 
tional reparation fulfillment” policy, in contrast with 
Wirth’s thoroughpaced policy. Conditional on what? We 
defer our answer to next week, when we may be able to an- 
swer definitely. But to stimulate a fascinating speculation 
we throw out some dark hints: A “reparation moratorium,” 
reduction of the reparation total, a rehearing of the Upper 
Silesia case. In order that the reader may be as unhappy 
as we are, we hint still more gloomy possibilities: Refusal 
to ratify the Loucheur-Rathenau agreement, refusal to ac- 
cept the League Council’s Upper Silesia decision, flat re- 
pudiation of the London program, deliberate bankruptcy, 
worst of all (because so difficult to deal with), “sabotage” 
of the London program; not forgetting that the National- 
ists will be sure to exploit their present opportunity to the 
limit. 

We doubt the new German Government will go such 
lengths; but there seems no limit to human folly. It should 
be added that the Germans have no monopoly of folly. A 
fresh wave of folly seems to be passing over the world; wit- 
ness the American strike threat, the doings in Portugal, the 
Burgenland affair, the Karlist coup, the Communist ex- 
travagances in France, this and that. A thick gloom has 
settled on the German scene; but perhaps by next week a 
kindly light will appear. 


Germany Should Be Watched 
A recent article in the London Times, based, it was 
claimed, on “unimpeachable information,” alleged that the 
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German Government was secretly trying to get together 
equipment for an army of 800,000. It called attention to the 
proposal, which has found much support, to withdraw from 
Germany the Interallied Control Commission, and urged its 
retention. Wholly apart from the question whether the 
“unimpeachable information” was correct, the Control Com- 
mission should certainly be kept on the job in Germany for 
some years to come. The French say that by methods rem- 
iniscent of Scharnhorst the Germans could muster an army 
of 1,000,000 men within a week. The old soldiers are en- 
rolled, they allege, in gymnastic and singing societies, etc., 
and are kept in touch. The Germans, so the French aver, 
have rifles enough secreted for waging a great war, and 
plenty of chemicals; and airplanes would soon be forth- 
coming. Only in respect of artillery are they not danger- 
ous. Therefore the dismal necessity of keeping 500,000 
Frenchmen under arms. : 


Upper Silesia 

HE Supreme Council has adopted (apparently in toto) 
ft the League Council’s recommendations concerning Up- 
per Silesia, and has communicated them to Berlin and 
Warsaw. Notable effects have already appeared. The Wirth 
Government has resigned. The Reichstag group of the 
German People’s Party have published a resolution not to 
accept the Silesian award. An incipient German boycott 
of Polish Silesia is reported. German propagandists are 
active in that district. The Reds, who are numerous, are 
trying, as usual, to make capital out of the situation. On 
the other hand, the Interallied Commission has disposed 
its 25,000 troops so as to check attempts at disorder. 

The League Council’s recommendations call for a com- 
mission composed of equal numbers of Poles and Germans, 
with a neutral chairman, to draw up a convention (to be 
signed by the German and Polish Governments) framed 
to secure maintenance of the industrial triangle as an in- 
dustrial and economic unit for fifteen years. But, however 
rigid the terms of the convention, whatever threats may 
issue from the Supreme Council (a note breathing vague 
threats accompanied the copies of the award -transmitted 
to Berlin and Warsaw), whatever supervision may be ex- 
ercised by some instrument of the Supreme Council or of 
the League, it seems obvious that success of that delicate 
conception of an economic and industrial unit cut across by 
a political boundary must depend upon heartiest codpera- 
tion of Poles and Germans. There must be innumerable 
ways of setting at naught the proposed convention against 
which the Allies. would be powerless. To be sure, the Ger- 
mans must on reflection perceive that ruin of Polish Silesia 
would be no boon to German Silesia or the rest of Ger- 
many; au contraire. Reflection, however, is apt to come 
too late. Moreover, disaster to Polish Silesia is threatened 
otherwise than by German malice or vengefulness. For ex- 
ample: Most of the technicians in Polish Silesia are Ger- 
mans. It would be surprising if a considerable proportion 
of them (unable to abide the thought of Polish rule) did 
not leave for Germany. It should not be forgotten, either, 
in forecasting the fate of the “industrial and economic 
unit,” that, under the Versailles Treaty, the Allied troops 
must be withdrawn in the near future. We devoutly hope 
the arrangement will work. But certainly the Upper 
Silesian problem has not yet passed into the limbo of dead 
issues. It remains extremely vital, of a delicacy and com- 
plexity not paralleled in-the relations of states. 


Another Little Coup 


WO weeks ago we referred to a weird report that Italy 
was to arbitrate between Austria (and the Allies) and 
Hungary, on the Burgenland matter. Well, it was true. 
The thing’s been done; a convention has been signed. Aus- 
tria (and the Allies) agreed to a plebiscite in Oedenburg 
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(the chief city, by the way, of the Burgenland) and some 
surrounding territory, while Hungary pledged herself to 
clear all armed Hungarians out of the Burgenland. Pur. 
suant to the agreement, the Budapest Government ordered 
the Hungarian insurgents in the Burgenland to surrender 
their arms, else they would be treated as rebels. The in- 
surgents showed no disposition to obey, and we wondered 
whether the Budapest Government would dare to attempt 
enforcement of the threat and so run the risk of civil war. 
But all that’s an old story now; an “old, forgotten, far-off 
thing.” , 

On the 20th, Charles of Hapsburg, formerly Emperor of 
Austria-Hungary and King of Hungary, with that ambitious 
lady, his wife Zita, departed by airplane from his retreat in 
Switzerland (breaking his word to the Swiss Government, 
which he had promised to notify three days in advance of a 
date of intended departure). He flew to Oedenburg, where 
he dropped into the arms of Oestenburg, one of the in- 
surgent chiefs, and was acclaimed King of Hungary Other 
insurgent chiefs gathered to him with their followers. The 
Interallied Commission in Oedenburg dispatched couriers 
post-haste to carry the news. So much fact, apparently; 
the rest rumor. Rumor is having the time of her wicked 
old life. Charles, says Rumor, proceeded by train to Raab 
(about halfway between Oedenburg and Budapest). Find- 
ing the railroad out of Raab smashed up, he is marching 
forward to Budapest with 12,000 well appointed soldiers. 
He has already named a cabinet. Admiral Horthy, yester- 
day head of the Government and Regent (the title “re 
gent” implies that he has been keeping the throne warm for 
somebody; that somebody being himself, says Rumor), has 
fied from Budapest; his supporters are scattering. But 
Rumor: also says that Horthy has taken adequate meas- 
ures for dealing with Charles. So we are left guessing. At 
any rate, another little cowp is on, which may or may not 
succeed. Our guess is that it will not; or, at any rate, that 
it will be all the worse for Charles if it does. The mem- 
bers of the Little Entente (Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania) are reported ready to spring. We make no doubt 
they are; they have sworn infinite round oaths never to 
allow a Hapsburg again on the Hungarian or the Austrian 
throne. 

We are extremely obliged to Charles. All the other news 
of the week is drab enough;—the American strike, British 
unemployment, the fall of.a German bourgeois, even the 
revolution in Portugal. All distinctly “low,” dealing only 
with republics and commeners; but here is the real old 
thing, the atmosphere of true romance—a king and queen, 
ladies in waiting, gentlemen of the bedchamber, fire-eaters, 
sabreurs, sky-blue uniforms, all of it. 

We hope the moving picture people are on hand. We 
should like a film, “The Coup,” showing everything from 
the descent at Oedenburg to the capture, trial and execution 
of that royal imbecile Charles (and Zita, his wife, whose 
ambition is said to be largely responsible for his folly). 


An Important Report 
R. WALTER DURANTY furnishes the New York 
Times a summary by Colonel Haskell of the informa- 
tion obtained by the latter (through personal observation 
end through reports) on a recent tour of the Volga famine 


area, and of his conclusions based thereon. We quote: 


1—Serious and widespread famine exists in the Volga 
Basin and to the east thereof. 

2—This famine is due primarily to the drought of the past 
summer. Whatever has been requisitioned by the Soviet 
Government or Red and White Armies, there would have 
been nothing in the nature of serious starvation danger had 
not the drought occurred. 

8—The crisis in the famine will not be reached before the; 
first of next year. 

4—Seventy-five per cent. of the people affected can be 
reached with the transport available in Russia. 
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Kadel & Herbert News Service 


Officials attached to the Chinese delegation to the Washington Conference 


5—From the best available reports after discounting exag- 
geration and propaganda, it is believed that around 15,000,000 
people are affected by the famine. 

6—The population is not uniformly affected and a consider- 
able number of the 15,000,000 can obtain food sufficient to 
sustain life. 

7—The order of urgency for relief is first, food; second, 
medical supplies; and third, clothing. 

8—In addition to the present relief the most crying need 
is a program of adult feeding. 

9—This program should be limited to cereals. 

10—To carry out a reasonable adult food program it is 
estimated that the requirements amount to 5,000,000 pounds 
of cereals daily. 

11—The Soviet Government is unable to accomplish relief 
without outside aid. 
The outside cost of Colonel Haskell’s “reasonable pro- 


gram” would be, he estimates, $50,000,000. 


Chinese Notes 


HE Japanese Government, rebuffed, again requested 

the Chinese Government to consent to a dual negotia- 
tion concerning Shantung; and again the Chinese have de- 
clined. Will the Washington Conference consider the 
matter? 

It is reported that the Peking Government has at last 
persuaded (after repeated refusals) Mr. C. C. Wu, son of 
Mr. Wu Ting Fang (formerly Chinese Minister to the 
United States, now Foreign Minister of the Canton Gov- 
ernment, and one of the ablest and most delightful persons 
in the world) to become a member of the Peking delega- 
tion to the Washington Conference. Thus the Canton Gov- 
ernment will have a sort of a kind of representation at the 
Conference. 


A Bitter Pill 


T must have been the other day a bitter pill to the Aus- 

tralasian Davis Cup [tennis] team to be beaten by the 
Japanese pair, Kumagae and Shimidzu. Some day perhaps 
& football team of Manchurians (one of the finest physical 
Stocks in the world) will come over and thrash Harvard. 
That would give a terrible shock to our preconceptions 
about the Mongoloid. , 


Don’t forget, you lusty juvenal who aspire to the bays, 
what a narrow, what a very narrow squeak of it the great 
Tilden had with Shimidzu. But above all, young fellow, 
remember and take for example the fine sportsmanship, the - 
exquisite courtesy of these sons of Nippon. 

Really, we should make fast friends with a people of 
such manners, such elegance, such genius in many sorts, ; 
such sportsmanship, as the Japanese. It does not fol- 
low (it is by such false deductions that the world is fatally 
betrayed) that Caucasian and Mongoloid can without dis- — 
advantage mingle blood and populations. 


Miscellaneous 


ORTUGAL has a new cabinet. The old cabinet was 

forced to resign under pressure from insurgent troops, 
and several members, including the Premier, were mur- 
dered by the troops. Another Gothic invasion would be a 
good thing for Portugal. 

The anti-Bolshevist Government (headed by Merkulov) 
which was established in Vladivostok some months ago by 
former soldiers of Kapp, Kolchak’s lieutenant, still holds 
on. It is sending a delegation to Washington, apparently 
to seek a hearing from the great Conference. 

Arriving in Honolulu from Japan, Mr. John Hays Ham- 
mond (one of the most competent of observers) declares 
that the business men and financiers of Japan sincerely de- 
sire peace with the United States. And good reason, for 
the United States purchases from Japan four times the 
quantity of goods purchased by any other country. And, 
says he, as quoted by the New York Times, even “the mili- 
tary element are amenable to reason, owing especially to 
the achievements of the United States in the World War.” 
—The truth plainly spoken by a big man. 

Professor Hamburger of the University of Graz 
(Austria) is disturbed about pavor nocturnus, the “night 
terror” of children; would find a cure. Fiddlesticks! Thou 
fool, let Nature, the great romancer, alone. 


HeNRY W. BUNN 




















What the Government is 
Doing About the Strike 


HE heavy sag in the railroad strike movement 
T that was evident at the close of last week regis- 

tered the effects of several important develop- 
ments since the strikes were announced. Foremost 
among these was the almost uncannily calm attitude of 
the Harding Administration. The Brotherhood chiefs 
quite evidently hoped and expected that Washington 
would be thrown into a panic by the strike announce- 
ment; and that they would be summoned in haste to 
the capital, there to receive such concessions as they 
might insist upon. This has been the essence of their 
successful tactic since they forced the passage of the 
Adamson Law. The real purpose of the strike announce- 
ment was by force of intimidation to secure directly 
from the Government concessions that would discredit 
and virtually supersede the whole scheme of impartial 
public wage findings embodied in the Railroad Labor 
Board plan. This was implicitly admitted by W. G. Lee, 
of the Trainmen, when he gave as the object of the 
strikes (apart from the recent wage cut) the forestall- 
ing of further wage reductions, which can come only 
by order of the Labor Board. President Harding’s 
course in quietly insisting that the wage issues should 
be handled by the board created for that purpose was a 
body blow at the policy of intimidation. 

Aimost equally decisive, public opinion has shown 
itself solidly opposed to the threatened strikes. The 
country at large clearly appreciates the mischievous 
attitude of the Brotherhood officials, and shows a whole- 
some disposition to fight out to a finish this proposed 
attack upon the public safety. That the force of public 
condemnation has had its effect on the Brotherhood 
chiefs is indicated not only by the uncertain and un- 
confident tone of their pronouncements, but by their 
efforts to create prejudice against the railroads by 
confusing the facts. Attempting to answer the charge 
that they are defying the Labor Board, they have re- 
plied with a general and false assertion that “many” 
railroads are in rebellion. The only case of such “defi- 
ance” by a railroad is the refusal of the Pennsylvania 
to accept the ruling of the Board in a matter that is 
arguably outside the jurisdiction of the Board as de- 
fined in the Transportation Act. The Erie, which early 
in the year announced a wage cut without any previous 
conference with its employees, obeyed the order of the 
Board to withdraw its notice of reductions. The only 
other case is that of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlan- 
tic. The receiver for that road, appointed by a Federal 
Court, and acting with its approval, reduced wages 
below the Labor Board rates, to a point within the 
ability of the crippled road to pay. The conflict in this 
case is between the Board and the Federal Court. 

The action and attitude of the public members of 
the Labor Board in this crisis have brought them scant 


credit. Their first attempt to avert the strike, by their 
proposal that the strike order should be cancelled in re- 
turn for lower freight rates and a promise by the roads 
not to ask further wage cuts was recognized by the 
Washington Administration as utterly wrongheaded. 
That proposal was in effect an attempt to dodge the 
Board’s own proper duty. It implied that if further 
wage cuts were asked, the Board might feel compelled 
to say that they were justified, and if it so declared the 
Brotherhoods would “rare up” again: therefore the 
Board must not be exposed to that test. The Adminis- 
tration properly gave no support to this attack by the 
Board on its own competence. 

Returning to Chicago virtually under orders from 
Washington to justify its existence if it could, the pub- 
lic group of the Board first held a futile conference 
with the strike leaders, and then—but only tardily and 
clumsily—attempted to assert the moral authority by 
which it must stand or fall, by summoning both the 
roads and the unions before it on October 26 for deci- 
sion as to whether they were defying the orders of 
the Board. This is better than something worse—but 
it is dishearteningly inept and faltering. To order a 
strike against a wage cut approved by the Board is in 
itself- a defiance of the Board, and it was the Board’s 
duty to say so officially as soon as the strikes were 
announced. The public group lacked either the brains 
to realize this, or the backbone to take the appropriate 
action. Even now, the language of its summary order 
betrays its vacillation. It has had officially before it 
for many weeks appeals from railroads for abolition of 
punitive overtime payments: yet in its order of Octo- 
ber 21 it “assumes jurisdiction” of these matters al- 
ready on its docket as though it were doing something 
bold in defense of the public safety. The pretense would 
be laughable if its significance were not so serious. 

Finally, the decision of October 22 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that rates on grains and 
grain products shall be reduced, introduces a new ele- 


_ ment of great potency. This decision was not an emer- 


gency action produced by the strike threats, but a find- 
ing on a petition filed months ago. The Commission 
explicitly couples rate reductions with such further 
wage reductions as may be necessary to bring railroad 
expenses within railroad incomes. It condemns by im- 
plication the Labor Board’s first hasty compromise of- 
fer. And the fact that the decision must have been prac- 
tically determined upon when the President called the 
public group to Washington throws considerable light 
on the policy of the Administration. 

The situation seems to be shaping towards a revision 
of the Transportation Act, with transfer or explicit 
subordination of the Labor Board’s powers to the Com- 
merce Commission. It is inherently unsound to have 
railroad income controlled by one body while railroad 
expenditures are in the hands of another and independ- 
ent agency. It would not be surprising if the events 
of this week dictated the terms of a somewhat funda- 
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mental revision of our machinery of railroad control. 
Logically, that control is an indivisible function; and 
as rates cannot be taken from the Commerce Commis- 
sion, it would seem that wages should be added to it. 


Sabotaging the Conference 


FEW days ago there met in Washington a num- 
A ber of women and a few men passionately and 

vociferously «devoted to the cause of disarma- 
ment. They had been called together at the instance of 
the so-called Foreign Policy Association, the successor 
of the League of Free Nations Association—an asso- 
ciation chiefly known in the past for its Bolshevist sym- 
pathies—and after the requisite amount of speechmak- 
ing they proceeded to form an organization bearing the 
imposing title of The National Council on Limitation 
of Armaments. Fortified with a generous donation of 
money from some kind friend, they leased commodious 
quarters not far from the building in which the Wash- 
ington Conference will meet, secured the services of a 
professional “drive director,” and have embarked on 
an energetic and comprehensive campaign to arouse 
public opinion—or rather public emotion—by all the 
up-to-date methods of publicity and propaganda. 
Through the press, by pamphlets, by speakers, by mov- 
ing pictures, they plan to impress the people with the 
horrors of war, the beauties of peace, and the panacea 
of disarmament. No doubt their intentions are good, 
and they profess to be bent on assisting the Washing- 
ton Conference to achieve great results, but involun- 
tarily they recall to us the well-known cartoon entitled 
“Helping Mother,” in which a small boy is depicted 
wielding a duster with zealous but misdirected energy 
and leaving in his wake a trail of broken bric-a-brac 
and general disorder. 

The ardent devotees of disarmament and peace who 
have formed this organization appear to have started 
with the false assumption that the American delegates 
to the Conference are not sincerely desirous of effect- 
ing a real limitation of armament, but must be coerced 
into it by the pressure of an aroused public opinion. 
They seem to consider themselves the divinely ap- 
pointed custodians of this lofty purpose, charged with 
the mission of bringing peace to a troubled world over 
tht bodies of the war-loving statesmen and diplomats 
who are now at the head of affairs. Naturally they have 
no realization of the delicate nature of the negotiations 
that are about to take place at Washington or the com- 
Plexity of the problems upon the solution of which 
depends the success of the great undertaking. They do 
not understand, and seemingly do not care to under- 
stand, that the public at large cannot possibly weigh 
judicially-and calmly all the big issues involved, but must 
trust their representatives to do this for them, and that 
a wave of emotional opinion might do great harm to the 
cause in behalf of which it is invoked. 

It may well be doubted if many of: the twenty-one 
general or national organizations which the members 
of the National Council claim to represent have seri- 
ously considered the import of their action or its pos- 
sible consequences. It is more likely that for the most 
part they, or certain of their leaders, have simply ac- 
quiesced in what seemed to be a harmless and well-in- 
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tentioned humanitarian movement. In some, of course, 
is to be seen the hand of the same pacifist, pro-German, 
and pro-Bolshevist elements that were so perniciously 
active at an earlier period. Other societies, sincerely 
desirous of promoting both national welfare and the 
cause of lasting peace, will do well to consider care- 
fully the proposed activities of the National Council 
on Limitation of Armaments and their probable effect, 
before committing themselves irrevocably to a pro- 
gramme of such doubtful import. 


Lenin versus Wells 

R. H. G. WELLS, who knows the true meaning of 

all history, past, present, and future, visited Rus- 
sia a year ago and came back with a very graphic report 
of the desolation which he witnessed. For his honesty 
in describing it he received and deserved praise; on 
the other hand, for the preposterous assurance with 
which he declared that all this wretchedness was the 
result of causes with which the Bolshevist policy had 
nothing to do, he received, so far as we have observed, 
very little condemnation. The absurdity of his pro- 
nouncing this judgment without even pretending to 
sustain it by any argument was pointed out in The 
Weekly Review of December 8, 1920, and some readers 
protested that our judgment was too harsh. 

But now comes Lenin himself and flatly admits that 
for the starvation and general distress which Russia 
has been suffering the Bolshevist policy has been di- 
rectly responsible. “We thought,” he says, “that the 
peasants would give us sufficient food to insure the 
support of the industrial workers, and that we should 
be able to distribute it. We were wrong, and so we 
have begun to retreat. Before we are utterly smashed, 
let us retrace our steps and begin to build on a new 
foundation.” 

Mr. Wells is on safer ground when he deals with 
the development of man from the primeval slime of 
millions of years ago than when he undertakes to in- 
struct us upon the causes of what is happening today 
in the sight of all mankind. The explanation which 
Lenin now himself makes was one that was obvicus te 
the eye of common sense all along. To make bricks with- 
out straw is an easy task in comparison with bringing 
about human productiveness without motive. About the 
future of communism, it is perfectly legitimate for 
speculative philosophers to argue on large lines, irre- 
spective of the Russian spectacle. But as to its past, as 
embodied in the story of Soviet rule, there is no room 
for difference of opinion except on the part of those 
who pass judgment without troubling themselves much 
either about specific facts or about general principles. 


Our Foreign Visitors 


OREIGN visitors—how great the influx since the 

outbreak of the war—are doing us a world of good. 
No longer is the reporter’s first question, as he boards 
a steamer down the Bay, “How do you like New York?” 
but, in effect, “How are things in your home town?” 
America’s excessive self-consciousness of other days 
has given place to a genuine interest in other men’s 
manners and other men’s cities. This is a step toward 
internationalism which America has been slow in tak- 
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ing. May there be other steps taken! So long as we 
do not pretend, after the fashion of the soft-minded, 
that we owe quite as much allegiance to the rest of the 
world as to this country, we need not fear that our na- 
tional character will be submerged by this growing cos- 
mopolitan interest. There is still a long road to travel 


before being rid of the old self-sufficiency. 


The Collapsing Mark 


HE most startling financial occurrence of the past 
ji few weeks has been the tremendous fall in the cur- 

rent value of the German mark. Only three months 
ago it was still quoted as worth a cent and a quarter; 
today it fetches little more than half a cent. In other 
words, while three months ago it took fifteen paper 
marks to buy a gold mark, it now takes forty; and a 
large part of this big fall occurred in the course of a 
very few days, following upon the news which fore- 
cast the decision of the League of Nations committee 
on the question of Upper Silesia. 

That the sudden drop was largely due to the psycho- 
logical effect of that decision—its influence both on 
the state of mind of the German people and on the 
temper and prospects of the German Government— 
there can be no doubt. But it would be presumptuous 
for anyone, even the greatest expert, to undertake to 
give an exact explanation of the fluctuations of an irre- 
deemable paper currency. When the question is asked 
why a piece of paper that bears the name of a mark, or 
a franc; or a pound, is worth so and so much less in 
gold than a mark, or a franc, or a pound was worth in 
former times, the question should first of all be an- 
swered after the Scotch fashion by asking another: 
Why not? 

It is unfortunate that the word “exchange” has to 
be applied at all to the quotation of values of irredeem- 
able paper currencies. The fluctuations of exchange 
among currencies resting on a gold basis are of a 
wholly different character from the fluctuations of so- 
called exchange among currencies which rest on no 
definable basis at all. When a mark, for example, meant 
in Germany a definite amount of gold, or a paper sub- 
stitute redeemable on demand in that amount of gold, 
the “par” of exchange between it and the dollar meant 
nothing more than the ratio between two absolutely 


fixed quantities of gold. It was not a question of finan-' 


cial estimation, but simply a question of avoirdupois. 
The par of exchange was 23.8 cents per mark, or 23.8 
dollars per 100 marks, simply because the gold in 100 
gold marks weighed exactly as much as the gold in 
23.8 gold dollars. And the only reason that there was 
any ‘déeViation from the par was that a person in New 
York who had to pay marks in Berlin could not get his 
dollars changed into marks in New York except by 
private bargaining. He could, indeed, ship the equiva- 
lent in actual gold, but that involved expense, risk, and 
delay. But just as there were American business men 
who had to pay marks in Germany, so also there were 
German business men who had to pay dollars in Amer- 
ica; and what the people who handled foreign exchange 
did was "to, settle both classes of obligations by setting 
them off one against the other. If at a given moment 
the demand for marks in exchange for dollars exactly 
balanced the demand for dollars in exchange for marks, 
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the exchange was at par; if the demand for marks was 
in excess of the demand for dollars, marks commanded 
a premium, and vice versa; but the premium could 
never exceed a very small percentage, since the alter- 
native always existed of making payment by the ship- 
ment of gold instead of the purchase of bills of ex- 
change. Of course this is merely a simplified skeleton 
of the case; it ignores the many complications of the 
exchange market, and especially the situation arising 
from the mutual dealings of-several instead of merely 
two countries. But it gives the heart of the matter; and 
from it one sees how, when both currencies are on-a 
definite gold basis, the fluctuations of exchange (such 
as they are) turn on the question of which country is 
incurring the greater amount of current obligations 
to the other, and therefore very largely on the question 
of the relation between the volume of experts and the 
volume of imports. 

When, however, the circulating medium of a country 
consists of bits of paper not convertible into any fixed 
amount of gold (or of any tangible thing whatsoever) 
the mere fact that these bits of paper continue to bear 
the name of marks, or rubles, or what not, affords no 
basis at all for determining their value. There is no 
reason on the face of things why a thing called a mark 
should be regarded as equivalent to 23.8 cents, or 2 
cents, or a tenth of a cent. Being no longer redeemable 
in gold or anything else at a fixed rate, the value of 
marks at any given moment is determined essentially 
by what: they will fetch at that moment in the country 
in which they circulate. So long as the German people 
use them in their business transactions, they are worth 
something because they will buy something; and they 
are worth just as much as they will buy. As paper 
marks have kept on being issued by the billion—about 
twenty billion in the past six months—and as there are 
now about 100 billion of them outstanding, they fetch 
vastly less than the genuine marks did; and while the 
scale of general prices in Germany has not gone up as 
much as the mark has gone down in comparison with 
the American gold dollar, the fundamental factor in 
determining the rate at which marks exchange for 
dollars is the depreciation of the mark in Germany. 
What complicates the case is the fact that prices of 
different things are affected very differently in any vio- 
lent change of prices; and the only things that really 
count, in fixing the ratio of the mark to the dollar, are 
the things that enter into foreign trade. If, for ex- 
ample, it now takes a thousand marks to buy in Ger- 
many as much steel as you could have bought in August 
for five hundred marks, it will probably also take about 
a thousand marks to buy as many dollars as you could 
have bought for five hundred marks in August. For 
steel is a staple of international trade; marks and dol- 
lars are both convertible into it, and it thus affords a 
basis of comparison. 

The big drop in German marks is essentially a reflec- 
tion not of international transactions but of the fall 
of the purchasing power of the mark in Germany itself. 
The primary cause of this fall, in turn, is the enormous 
inflation of the currency; but there has also always to 
be taken into account the state of mind of the people 
and of the Government. For when currency does not 
mean anything tangible, its value is affected not only 
by what the Government has already done but also by 
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what people think it is likely to do. If everybody 
thinks that the inflation of the currency has come to an 
end, readiness to part with it is quite different from 
what it becomes when the opposite state of mind ex- 
ists. Even before the Upper Silesia decision was indi- 
cated, there was ample reason to fear that the German 
currency would get worse before it got better, and 
there was a consequent rush, by people who had it, to 
get rid of it on almost any terms; after the Upper 
Silesia excitement, that rush was greatly accelerated. 
Minor fluctuations in mark exchange are explainable 
by exports and imports; but the big changes reflect not 
the variations of international trade but the change in 
the purchasing power of the mark in its own home. 


Our Treaty with Germany 


N the final act of concluding peace with Germany, 
[= only satisfaction that the country is entitled to 

take is that of having done the best that could be 
done under all the circumstances. Nobody can feel proud 
that it has taken us two and a half years to get together 
upon any plan; and nobody can feel proud to think that 
one result of our prolonged deadlock has been the ac- 
centuation of every evil under which the world is suf- 
fering at this time of extraordinary trial, while an- 
other result is that we have cut adrift from that union 
with the Allied nations which would have been the 
natural and proper sequel to our participation in the 
struggle. But there is nevertheless ground for satisfac- 
tion in our having at last got out of the domain of par- 
alyzing controversy. The Democratic Senators who, in 
spite of the hostile position taken by Mr. Wilson, voted 
for the confirmation of the treaty, did a patriotic duty 
for which they are entitled to high commendation. 

The principal result of the disposal of the treaty 
question is that it places upon the Administration the 
responsibility—since it gives to the Administration 
the opportunity—of moulding our relations to the vari- 
ous problems arising out of the settlement of the war 
in accordance with its views of national duty. Under 
the terms of the treaty, the assent of Congress will, 
indeed, be required for any explicit participation in the 
acts of such bodies as the Reparation Commission, etc.; 
but there is no reason to believe that such assent will 
be refused when a clear case in favor of such participa- 
tion is presented by the Administration. Senator 
Borah’s fears, which are to men of broader vision not 
fears but hopes, are justified by the facts. And accord- 
ingly it is of good augury for the future that in his 
attitude of irreconcilable opposition to any possible 
“entanglement” with the affairs of Europe, Mr. Borah, 
as the vote showed, stood almost absolutely alone. 

We have said that the country has little to be proud 
of in the story of the treaty; but it seems only just to 
add that the loud wails over the sodden selfishness em- 
bodied in the treaty are the utterance of hysteria rather 
than of reason. The treaty does, indeed, sound ex- 
tremely selfish in that it demands all that the Versailles 
treaty would have given us had we signed it and at the 
Same time declines the obligations which that treaty 
would have placed upon us. But it is in form rather 
than in substance that the selfishness resides. Every one 
of the principal Allied Powers has looked after its spe- 
cial or selfish advantage incomparably more than we 
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have. Not one American in a hundred has any idea of 
what we are getting in the treaty; the selfish formula 
was adopted rather because of its simplicity than for 
any other reason. Just as the talk of two or three years 
ago about our wonderful unselfishness was extravagant, 
so now the fearful prostration of spirit over our dis- 
gusting selfishness is extravagant. The truth is that 
our situation has made it quite natural that we should 
be infinitely less concerned over advantages than were 
the Old World Powers; and it is really this which in 
the main accounts both for what was bragged of as 
abnormal disinterestedness three years ago and what 
is bewailed as abnormal graspingness today. 


The Unknown Dead of War 


ELIGION, older and deeper than all religions, finds 
R expression in the homage that Europe and Amer- 
ica pay to the soldier dead whose individual identities 
remain unknown. The tributes of Governments and of 
commanders, of private citizens and of public throngs, 
the pomp of processions, the burial in national shrines 
and cemeteries, and the veneration that will continue 
are ceremonial in part, but also in part they are spon- 
taneous and profoundly real. Before men had gods they 
bowed before the fatefulness of luck. Before they built 
altars they remembered their dead. Before Buddha and 
Christ they revered such as effaced themselves that 
their tribes might live. 

Of all the tragedies of war the fate of the missing 
is most poignant to those who survive. To the anguish 
of uncertainty succeeds the bitterness of a second oblit- 
eration. Individually the unknown dead are blotted from 
the book of local remembrance. Stranger hands, if any, 
lay wreaths upon their graves. 

But, though all but one in each land are publicly re- 
membered only as men who were comrades of men, yet 
when the drums tap at the burial of the one unknown, 
in the heart of every sorrowing mother, of every griev- 
ing wife, will spring the hidden thought “I cannot 
know, I never shall know, but he may be my boy, he 
may be my lover.” 

And when those drums tap shall there not be, in the 
hearts of us who live in peace and liberty because these 
unknown dead gave all, that consecration which Lin- 
coln adjured at Gettysburg? 


Golf and the Gods 


LTHOUGH the American world of sport took not 
A quite the same interest in the coming to these 
shores of Miss Cecil Leitch as in the arrival of “Gor- 
geous Georges” and. the “incomparable Suzanne,” there 
is genuine satisfaction in the thought that the English 
girl is at length showing the form expected of her. 
Her seventy-six in the Belleclaire tournament was a 
highly creditable performance, as were all her rounds 
leading up to her capture of final honors. Americans 
accord her all the praise which her fine playing de- 
serves, even while they are secretly pleased that Miss 
Leitch failed to win the women’s national] champion- 
ship. The winning of any tournament—especially a 
golf tournament—is on the lap of the gods, and the 
gods traditionally distribute their favors so as to dis- 
courage arrogance. 
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New Books and Old 


HE book of books for a gift to a 

boy or man is “Howard Pyle’s 
Book of Pirates” (Harper). It has a 
picture in color upon the cover which 
would have made me, at the age of 
twelve, risk the penalties of the law 
against larceny. (I will not, even 
now, boast too much as to what my 
conduct might be if I were left alone 
with the book.) Merle Johnson has 
gathered from the writings of Howard 
Pyle eight chapters or stories about 
pirates. They have been printed in a 
fine folio volume, with many of Pyle’s 
most beautiful paintings reproduced in 
color or in half-tone. The price is 
notably reasonable, as book prices go 
today. In every way it is a desirable 
book—my language is too calm. It is 
a book to be coveted and longed for! 
There is a miserable custom now of 
writing and publishing children’s books 
which have been denatured—made safe 
and harmless and tasteless. This one 
panders to no such mawkish fashion. 
These are real pirates, described by a 
skilful writer and pictured by a great 
artist. It is a book for men and women 
fully as much as for boys. 


It was really D’Oyley Carte who 
projected the lecture tour of Oscar 
Wilde in this country, in order to ad- 
vertise “Patience.” So writes James 
L. Ford in “Forty-odd Years in the 
Literary Shop” (Dutton). “Wilde ex- 
hibited himself in knickerbockers and 
with a sunflower in his button-hole, 
and wherever he went the local ‘in- 
telligentsia’—they were called then by 
another name—came in crowds to see 
and hear him.” 

Mr. Ford also writes of Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst. “I must speak of 
him as I knew him, and not as popu- 
lar superstition represents him to be. 
He was a gentleman in manner, low 
voiced and more than courteous in his 
dealings with his employees. I could 
not bring myself to take him seriously, 
for he reminded me of a kindly child, 
thoroughly undisciplined and possessed 
of a destructive tendency that might 
lead him to set fire to a house in order 
to see the engines play water on the 
flames. ... The ideal Sunday supple- 
ment—the one best adapted to Sabbath 
reading—was, in his opinion, a com- 
bination of crime and _ underclothes. 
The passing years, however, have con- 
vinced me that at that time he was 
building better than I knew and that 
he had estimated the proportion of 
fools in the community with a perspi- 
eacity for which I failed to give him 
credit. .. .I think that it was in this 
office that the now famous ‘sob sister’ 
made her first New York appearance. 
.. » Tidings of a colliery disaster would 
send one of them flying to the scene and 
straightway we would receive a de- 
spatch beginning about as follows: ‘I 
sobbed my way through the line, the 
stern-faced sentinels standing aside to 
let me pass with a muttered, “the lady 
is from the Journal; let her by.” I was 
the first to reach the wounded and 
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dying. “God bless Mr. Hearst,” cried a 
little child as I stooped to lave her 
brow; and then she smiled and died. 
I spread one of our comic supplements 
over the pale, still face and went on 
to distribute Mr. Hearst’s generous 
bounty.’ ” 


Twenty years ago—and a little 
more—Charley Daly used to pass the 
ball back to Dibblee or Campbell or 
somebody, who would then go round 
the end for twenty yards or more 
against Yale. I remember a certain 
glorious, rainy day at New Haven in 
—could it have been as long ago as 
1898? Anyhow, it was the first of a 
number of victories for Harvard—vic- 
tories which the New York newspapers 
prefer to fancy never happened. And 
now I may, if I wish, read “American 
Football” (Harper), by Charles D. 
Daly, Field Artillery, U. S. Army. And 
the insignia on his shoulder seems to 
be an eagle. But I will merely call 
your attention to the book, and go on 
with my work so I may earn enough 
to pay for a ticket to Princeton or 
Cambridge next month, and see if 
Colonel Daly’s spiritual children with 
crimson sweaters are following in his 
footsteps. 


“Adventures in the Arts” (Boni & 
Liveright) are certain brief and in- 
formal chapters about painters, actors, 
and poetry, written by Marsden Hart- 
ley. He hopes, he says, to make noth- 
ing more of his book than a series of 
entertaining conversations, and that is 
the strength and merit of it. The 
author discusses, without becoming too 
serious, Winslow Homer, Arthur B. 
Davies, American water-color painters, 
acrobats, and variety actors, Francis 
Thompson, Ernest Dowson, and ,.a 
dozen other similar topics. I know that 
he utters good sense in talking abont 
a writer whose poems I have read— 
Emily Dickinson—and so I suspect 
that he is equally sensible in discussing 
other subjects of which I am ignorant. 


A strong argument might be made 
for the proposal that there should be 
only three kinds of biographies: the 
full-length “life” for a very eminent 
man, the book of reminiscences—usually 
a modest sort of autobiography like 
Will Low’s “Chronicle of Friendships” 
—or, finally, the brief, biographical 
sketch, the kind of article which would 
appear in the “Dictionary of National 
Biography.” Other biographies are 
often open to objections. “The sook of 
Jack London” (Century), by his wife, 
Charmian London, is not planned in 
accordance with any of these specifi- 
cations. It is in two volumes, over eight 
hundred pages, which might subject it 
to criticism on the ground of length. 
Does any writer have enough incident 
in his eareer to merit a biography so 
long? The answer comes easily—yes, 
Stevenson and Mark Twain, for ex- 
amples. And Jack London is in the 
class with them in that his life was 
full of travel and adventure. Some of 
it is rather trivial. Some of it will fail 
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to attract admiration for his person. 
ality. But a dull book it is not. His 
“oyster pirating,” his tramping adven- 
tures, the Klondike, Europe, the Russo- 
Japanese war, the Pacific voyage, Mex- 
ico and Hawaii—the chapters about 
these events in London’s life keep 
your attention, and lead you quickly 
through both volumes. 


“A Magnificent Farce, and Other 
Diversions of a Book-Collector” (At- 
lantic Monthly Press) by A. Edward 
Newton is, almost needless to say, by 
the author of “The Amenities of Book- 
Collecting.” The publishers have made 
a pretty book of it. There are brown 
paper sides and a neat café-mousse 
colored label. It is well printed on 
good paper, and the illustrations are a 
varied and continued delight. I am 
told that the copy I am looking at is 
a first edition, but, as these are re- 
served for a privileged few, I am 
skeptical. Certainly, Mr. Newton’s 
essays attract me much more in this 
alluring form than in the sober pages 
of the Atlantic. The title essay is 
about the trial of Warren Hastings, 
and it is well told. There are essays 
on book-shops (somewhat too much of 
this business, lately!), on Walt Whit- 
man, on William Blake, and on Lon- 
don. There is a meditation on a quartc 
“Hamlet,” in the course of which the 
author rather irrelevantly but quite 
truthfully and admirably frees his 
mind on the subject of Mr. Woodrow 
Wilson. It seems that Mr. Newton, 
in this book, is not so maddening as 
in his other volume, about trifling little 
rarities which he picked up for a mere 
song—fifteen or eighteen hundred dol- 
lars. He shed too many crocodile tears 
of poverty in his “Amenities.” This is 
a handsome book; a good book. My 
only complaint about it is that this 
copy, like the colored deacon’s chickens, 
belongs to another man. Presently I 
shall leave the door of my coop open, 
and it will go home. 


A picture of Lord Kitchener, unlike 
the popular view of him, appears in 
Viscount Esher’s “The Tragedy of 
Lord Kitchener” (Dutton). The title 
of the book, writes the author, is not 
meant to recall the sinking of a great 
warship in stormy seas off the Ork- 
neys, but rather to emphasize that 
hour when, although he appeared to 
his countrymen in mid-career of fame, 
he himself became aware that the 
golden bowl was broken. Lord Esher 
shows him in Paris in 1915, hearing 
despatches from England. The day 
before, the evacuation of Gallipoli had 
been discussed. He heard some mes- 
sages of regret from his friends; his 
eyes filled with tears. He spoke of the 
dislike felt for him by his colleagues, 
adding, “Asquith is my only friend.” 
Somebody told him that his colleagues 
thought him wanting in candor and too 
fond of “Oriental methods.” He said: 
“Yes, I suppose it is so; but I am an 
old man, and I cannot change my 
habits—it is toc “ate.” 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


Romantic America 


Quin. By Alice Hegan Rice. New York: 
The Century Company. 

Success. By Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

THE BEGINNING OF WISDOM. By Stephen 
Vincent Benét. New York: Henry 
Holt & Company. 


_ AUTUMN. By Robert Nathan. New York: 


Robert M. McBride & Company. 


‘“(\UIN” is a step up for Mrs. Rice 

from I won’t say “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch,” but from the Mrs. 
Wiggs kind of thing as a commodity. 
It has all the ingredients of a popular 
after-war romance and the cookery is 
of the best. Quin is a rough diamond 
of an ex-service man. Maine lumber- 
jack, early volunteer, Sergeant Quinby 
Graham, gassed, medaled, and dis- 
charged after the armistice with a 
weak heart, meets lovely grand-daugh- 
ter and heiress-apparent of aristocratic. 
and tyrannical dowager. This is the 
tale of how Quin falls in love with 
Eleanor, breaks into her household, 
bullies the dowager, routs the foppish 
and designing officer (an old enemy) 
who presumes to be his rival, educates 
himself while we wait, and wins his 
Eleanor and a responsible job before 
the comfortable fall of the curtain. 
Familiar ingredients, we say, but fitly 
so in a romantic comedy, where virtue 


_lies solely in novelty of combination 


and freshness of flavor. “Quin” is an 
excellent performance in its old-fash- 
ioned but never to be antiquated kind. 

The publishers say that “Success” 
has been seven years in the making, 
and it is plainly an attempt at serious 
interpretation by a confirmed enter- 
tainer. Parts II and III embody a 
vigorous study of metropolitan jour- 
nalism, in course of which the whole 
problem of the newspaper maker is dis- 
cussed from all angles if to little set- 
tled purpose. What is the relation of 
a newspaper to its constituency—that 
of mere newsbringer, or instructor, or 
deliberate pander? What is its duty 
to its advertisers? Can an editorial 
writer have a soul of his own? Cana 
reporter keep his self-respect? All of 
these timeworn questions are handled 
with courage and point. On the gen- 
eral question of the health of our press 
the answer is in the negative. Our 
young conquering Banneker is con- 
quered by the universal conditions. 
He can bulldoze the editor of the 
“Ledger” by making himself too valu- 
able to lose—can pick his assignments 
and keep to the reputable side of the 
journalistic road. But he cannot help 
being involved in the shadier practises 
of his colleagues. He can be master 
of the editorial page of the Patriot, 
and keep it sound; but of what avail 
while he is sharing the profits of the 
Patriot's pervading nastiness and 
sensationalism? In the end he has to 
own himself beaten and retires to pri- 
vate happiness and the blameless if 
Uncertain pursuits of the free-lance 
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The Freedom of the City 


PRESENTING the Freedom of the City to one who has 
rendered distinguished service is a fine old custom still 
happily preserved. Yet Oxford’ books offer you the 
freedom of a greater city—the City of Books—without 
asking what you have done, only what you want to do. 
MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 
By Apa STERLING Net $1.25 
The story of Mary Stuart is one of supreme interest and Miss Sterling’s 
drama creates an unusually vivid picture of her life. 
ENGLISH METRISTS 
By T. S. Omonp $4.75 
An examination of English prosodical criticism from Elizabethan 
times to the present day, with valuable bibliographies. 
THE WAYS OF LIFE 
By STEPHEN WarD Net $2.00 
A study in ethics dealing with the whole of life, admirably written, 


and original in many of its conclusions. 
ESSAYS ON VOCATION 
Edited by Bast. MATHEWS Net $1.75 


A second series of essays dealing with literature, theology, missio 
service, and work in Tanigs ok as fields for a liferwork. ee 
MILTON’S PROSODY 
By ROBERT BRIDGES $5.65 
Mr. Bridge’s final word on this subject. Various chapters are de- 
voted to Paradise Lost, Paradise Regained, Samson Agonistes, 
Obsolete Mannerisms and Accentual Verse. 
COURAGE IN POLITICS AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By CovENTRY PATMORE ‘Net $3.75 
Some forty essays, now collected for the first time, the basis being 
Patmore’s own copies of articles intended for reprinting. 
A BOOK OF VERSE FROM LANGLAND TO KIPLING 
By J. C. Smitu ° $1.60 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury is a collection of lyrics, but there are 
many non-lyrical poems in English that readers will enjoy equally 
with those in Golden Treasury. The present volume is composed 
almost entirely of these. 


THE COURT PAINTERS OF THE GRAND MOGULS 
By LAURENCE BINYON $28.35 
A remarkable work on a little known phase of Indian Art, illustrated 
with splendid coloured plates of choice examples. 
EARLY TRAVELS IN INDIA 
Edited by WiLL1AM FosTER $5.65 
The seven English travellers are Ralph Fitch, John Mildenhall, 
William Hawkins, William Finch, Nicholas Withington, Thomas 
Coryat, Edward Terry, and their narratives, to each of which the 
editor supplies an introduction, are reprinted from the earliest editions. 
STUDIES IN THE HISTORY AND METHOD 
OF SCIENCE 
Edited by CHARLES SINGER Net $18.00 
Like its predecesser this second series contains some fifteen important 
monographs bearing on the history of science, magnificently illust- 
rated with coloured plates from manuscripts and illuminated books, 


cAt all booksellers or from the publishers. 
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URSULA TRENT By W. L. George 


Is amazing women readers. “I think Ursula is absolutely real. It is 
quite worrying to see how completely men can find us out,”’ is how 
one woman summed it up. It is full of revelations for men on what 
women really think about them. It is the noted feminist’s intimate 
story of the baffling mode n woman. $2.00. 


THE EMPTY SACK By Basil King 
N. Y. Eve. Post: “A sincere and effective study of the predicament 
in which the ‘white color’ class of labor finds itself." N. Y. Times: 
‘Interesting because of the vital openings the author makes that 
invite to thinking and discussion, and because of the importance in 


the life of today of the"problems of conduct he sets before his char- 
acters.” Ill. $2.00. 


COBWEB By George Agnew Chamberlain 
N. Y. Tribune: “Not a dull page, not an unpleasant, depressing or 
pruriently suggestive passage in it. From first to last it is clean, 
wholesome, fragrant. A first rate romance of human nature, faith 
and love. A work of fine purpose, richly mingled wit and wisdom, 
general excellence both of conception and craftsmanship."*, $2.00. 


BROKEN TO THE PLOW By Charles Caldwell Dobie 
How an under-dog becomes top-dog through the courage born of ‘he 
demand of a supreme moment. Indianapolis Star: ‘Charles Caldwell 
Dobie has written one of the best expositions of the inevitable fate 
that follows many men.” $2.00. 


MILE HIGH By Henry C. Rowland 
This new adventure-romance with its unusual double love interest, 
winds up the thrilling careers of the international crooks made 
famous in The Peddler and Duds. The Boston Globe calls this “A 
novel and thoroughly exciting tale, one that is fully satisfying.” $1.90. 


IN ONE MAN'S LIFE OH, SHOOT! 

By Albert Bigelow Paine ‘By Rex Beach 
Chapters from the life of Theo- The N. Y. Herald: ‘Narrative 
dore N. Vail, who, from the that must sound to the hunter 
infant telephone developed the like a calliope to a circus horse. 
stupendous telephorie and tele- An absorbing, humorous chron- 
graph system as it operates icle as full of thrilling incident 
to-day. By the “great Ameri- as the most virile and restless 
can biographer.” Ill. $3.00. could wish.” 63 Ill. $3.00. 


AMERICAN BOOT HALL: | PYLE’S BOOK OF PIRATES 
By Major Charles Daly The N. Y. Herald;-"'It is to the 

h ae credit of the publit’s judgment 

By the man who captaine and taste that the entire first 
victorious teams at Harvard | edition of this admirable book 
and West Point, and is now was sold on publication.” In- 
West Point coach. T. A. D. imitable pirate stories and 41 


Jones, Yale coach: “Of. vital illustrations, 17 full color, all by 
importance to even experienced 


= Pyle. Boxed $6.00. 
coaches and players. 24 
diagrams. $2.00. — ART APPEAL IN DISPLAY 
HOW TO CHOOSE AND GET ADVERTISING 


A BETTER JOB 

By Edward Jones Kilduff 

The N. Y. Herald: *'In clear, 
lucid language he takes the 
job hunter over to the em- 
ployer’s side of the desk and 
demonstrates what the em-. ments with. critical. captions. 
ployer desires.’ $2.00. %& $6.00. 


Harper Brothers, Est. 1817, New York, N.Y. 


By Frank Alvah Parsons 


Practical chapters by an 
authority, on art in advertising. 
A critical study of illustration 
and ornament as a symbol lan- 
guage. 96 actual advertise- 
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writer. This is not a romance of the 
newspaper world, but a romance of 
private and more or less high life in 
which the arena of the hero’s effort 
happens to be Park Row. It is safe 
to guess that what interested the read- 
ers of the Pictorial Review, when 
this story, or portions of it, there ap- 
peared, was not the newspaper stuff 
but the somewhat musky-scented tale 
of the princess errant who falls in love 
with the humble squire, bids him win 
his spurs, and in the end rewards him 
less for what he has achieved than for * 
having obeyed her. All this, of course, 
in terms of current American life. Mr. 
Adams has not changed his spots as a 
popular entertainer. The method of 
the book as a whole is that of “Aver- 
age Jones” and “The Unspeakable 
Perk”; a trickle of narrative under a 
cascade of piquant talk. It is safe to 
say that four hundred of these five 
hundred and fifty pages are solid (that 
is, unbroken or nearly unbroken) dia- 
logue. His moral, that a “success” 
bought with a man’s soul is failure, is 
qualified by an odd romantic contor- 
tion of standards of duty and honor, 
such as governs, for instance, the tri- 
angular relations of Banneker and Io 
and her husband. He works, in short, 
by the well-tested code of a romantic 
convention which permits any perfidy 
in the name of love and any absurdity 
in the name of sacrifice. 

The author of “The Beginning of 
Wisdom” wishes us to understand that 
he is under the sway of no convention, 
but a free agent in a world which he: 
and his young fellow-experimenters are 
about to make over as soon as they 
can agree on a proper design. He sets 
out to tell a realistic tale about a lad 
like himself, and he succeeds, perhaps, 
beyond his intention. For a realistic 
tale about his kind ‘of lad, a poet and’ 
2. clean idealist, can by no means leave: 
out romance. The net effect of the 
book is far from the effect of those 
naturalistic post-Dreiserian chronicles 
connected with young males of much 
brains, more temperament, and no de- 
cency, which threaten to become a con- 
ventional product of “the younger gen- 
eration.” The fact is that for normal 
youth the lesser realism is a matter 
of side-play and contrast, and without 
romance as its main business it is un- 
happy. The romance of conflict with 
age is of course its initial affair, and’ 
the business of being revolutionary and 
shocking is a handy and harmless: 
weapon in the largely burlesque per- 
formance. Youth and age? I was 
young yesterday, you will be old to- 
morrow: why, except for the fun of 
it, should we pretend that we are dis- 
tinct and inimical races? Mr. Benét’s: 
extreme freedom with damns and hells 
and other naughty words, his familiar- 
ity with cocktails and the technique of 
shooting craps, his elaborate disdain 
for churches and his blithe quips about 
God are all in the picture. Now and 
then it is hard to follow him; as when, 
on the next to the last page, when 
Philip has by all accounts attained the 
beginning of wisdom, he breaks out 
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joyously, “Oh, great, holy, blasphem- 
ing God!” But we need not worry, for 
he has invented a god of his own, a few 
pages back, whom he can revere with- 
out shame, who will embody for him 
the necessary benevolent guardian of 
his earthly romance. The world is 
pretty rotten, but it holds Sylvia, and 
his writing talent, and his pride of 
place as nonconformist, and his faith 
that young courage and young wisdom 
will heal the world. Not so bad!... 
It is the clever, impatient, aspiring, 
and revealing first novel of one of our 
most brilliant young poets. Noticeably 
the prose becomes simpler and less 
tropical as the narrative goes forward. 
“Autumn” is a study of the mellow 
wisdom of age. In form it contrasts 
sharply. with the garrulous diffusion 
of the young revolutionary manner. 
Its style is artless as an Andersen’s 
or a Hamsun’s. It is as compact and 
rounded and fined down as, say Swin- 
nerton’s “Nocturne,” or Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s “Ethan Frome.” It reveals in 
its nutshell of space the body and soul 
of an old Yankee schoolmaster whose 
simple and searching philosophy il- 
lumines his own obscure corner and 
throws a tiny beam outward upon the 
troubled world of this very hour. A 
little big book among a multitude of 
big little ones. H. W. Boynton 


“Animal Life in Field and Garden” 
(Century) is a translation by Flor- 
ence Constable Bicknell of one of 
Henri Fabre’s books for children. 
We yield to none in our admira- 
tion of this author’s classical “Sou- 
venirs Entomologiques,” the life work 
of a master observer of the habits 
and histories of insects.. But placing 
oneself in the menial attitude of a 
child reader or of a parent going 
through the present chapters, we fail 
to discover any charm or “passionate 
interest.” Fabre, in the person of 
Uncle Paul, recounts 390 pages of con- 
centrated facts concerning bats, hedge- 
hogs, crows, swallows, insects, and rep- 
tiles. Interruptions are frequent from 
Jules, of such character that we pic- 
ture him as a cross between a disagree- 
able Rollo and an especially feeble- 
minded Dr. Watson. His knowledge is 
either unbelievably prophetic and ac- 
curate, or he gives voice to the most 
appalling rural superstitions in order 
to have them dissipated by Uncle Paul. 

Some of the information deals with 
animals and birds peculiar to France 
or Europe, and hence of little value to 
the youthful nature seeker of our own 
countryside; much of it is universal, 
and all, with the exception of a few 
slips, is accurate. But the language— 
stilted and verbose—together with the 
constant use of elaborate phraseology 
in the place of simpler words and sen- 
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AN INCOME FOR LIFE m 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there 
are few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute 
safety is the first r isite an di and uni- 
form return equally important, and these seem 
incompatible. Aside from government bonds, the 
return under which is small, there is nothing more 
sure and_ certain than an annuity with the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by 
which the income guaranteed for a certain life- 
time is larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for sav- 
ings, or invested in securities giving reasonable 
safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by a man aged 
67 would provide an annual income of $623.60 
absolutely beyond question of doubt. The Annuity 
Department. METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, New York, will give advice as to the return 
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work, sore muscles 
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the soothing effect of 
Absorbine, Jr. 
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tences, is the greatest objection. 


at any age, male or female. cles a few drops of Ab- 


sorbine, Jr., and the in- 
a flammation which caused 
’ the pain will quickly dis- 
appear—and with it the 
pain. Keep a bottle on 
hand and be prepared 

for emergencies. 


$1.25 a bottle 
at most druggists’ 


A Liberal Tria! Bottle 
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W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
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By HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
American-Scandinavian Foundation 


A new volume in the Harvard Studies 
in Comparative Literature; a valuable 


study of mediaeval Scandinavian litera- 
ture, including religious works, ro- 
emances, sagas, and baliads, with fre- 
quent summaries of little-known monu- 


ments, 
$3.50 at all bookshops 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


7 Randall Hall 15 West 44th Street 
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The famous British writer is now in this 
country to report the proceedings of the 
Disarmament Conference. 
more prominent books: 


Revised one-volume edition 
Salvaging of Civilization 


Great Thoughts of H. G. Wells 


Macy’s Book Department, Main Floor, 35th Street, Rear 
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Surely the Great Novel 
of the Year 


If Winter Comes 


B 


A. S. M. HUTCHINSON 


_“One of the best books of our 
times.”"—New York Times. 


“A masterpiece of modern fiction.” 
—Boston Transcript. . 

“An amazingly fine contribution 3 
to modern novel writing.”—Chicago 











Tribune. 
“Excellent fiction . . . well written 
. . . decidedly worth your time.”— 


Chicago Daily Néws. 

“Quite outdoes anything that has } 
gone before.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

“A great piece of literary crafts- 
manship.”——Detroit News. 

“Will inevitably be widely read.” 
—New York Sun. 
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for SPEAKERS, WRITERS, LECTURERS 
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bates, lectures. Manuscripts expertly revised. HERALD 
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Drama 


Plays Serious and Not 
So Serious 


“Ambush.” By Arthur Richman. Garrick 


Theatre. 


“A Bill of Divorcement.” By Clemence 
Dane. George M. Cohan’s Theatre, 

“Main Street.” By Harriet Ford and Har- 
vey J. O’Higgins: adapted from the 
novel by Sinclair Lewis. National 
Theatre. 


‘¢ A MBUSH,” the new offering of the 

Theatre Guild, is a well-written 
play, capably acted and intelligently 
directed. Arthur Richman has not 
deviated from his stern purpose in ex- 
posing the small lives and petty weak- 
nesses of his characters. He is un- 
compromising in recording the defeat, 
the disillusion, the frustration of an 
elderly clerk who lives in a humble 
Jersey City home. To poor Walter 
Nichols, his passive protagonist, a man 
of high ideals but low vitality, is re- 
vealed gradually but inevitably the 
moral and spiritual downfall of his only 
daughter. To prevent this catastrophe, 
he makes feeble and ineffectual efforts. 
But these fail: he loses his meagre 
fortune and his job. And in the end 
he is confronted with the sordid truth 
about his daughter, the calloused per- 
fidy of his. wife, the collapse of his 
principles and ideals. He is caught 
in the ambush by these crushing truths. 
“But we must go on living,” says the 
sympathetic Mrs. Jennison. “Why?” 
he asks in despair, at the final curtain. 
“Why? Why?” 

To those who demand of the theatre 
only that a play be well written, satis- 
factorily acted, and intelligently 
mounted, “Ambush” may seem entirely 
worth while. If popular interest in 
such a play languishes, the blame is 
usually placed, by champions of this 
type of realism, upon the audience. But 
those of us who are not engaged in the 
business of awarding words of pretty 
praise, nor grandiloquently describing 
merits and demerits, must seek to dis- 
cover, if we can, why such a play seems 
a misdirection of talent and energy. 
“Ambush” is a clean-cut instance of 
the possibilities of what we might term 
the “small lives” school of dramaturgy 
—but also of its limitations. 

Recognition of the honesty and tech- 


“nical excellence of such plays as “Am- 


bush” is apt to divert our attention 
from their inherent superficiality. It 
is a common fallacy among certain 
critics and playgoers to believe that an 
unpleasant play, a disagreeable play, 
a depressing play must be ipso facto 
an important play. Such a belief is 
based on the widespread fallacy that it 
is first and last the duty of the drama- 
tist to represent life, to represent it 
honestly and uncompromisingly. But 
the problem of the real dramatist is 
much more complex. While he may be 
seeming to represent life, he is actually 
lifting his audience out of the hum- 
drum routine of everyday life into a 
significant experience into which each 
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individual in the audience, like each 
character of the action, is swept. We 
ourselves are the characters on the 
stage; vicariously we are going through 
their poignant and significant experi- 
ence. And if the dramatist is great 
enough to throw his characters into a 
conflict which, no matter how tragic, in 
some way enlarges and magnifies them 
spiritually, we ourselves with them are 
likewise increased in spiritual stature. 
He gives us a vicarious experience 
which directly makes us understand 
more fully and significantly the mean- 
ing, the greatness, the value of life. 
Conceived in this fashion, drama is 
functional instead of representational. 

But in “Ambush” and other plays of 
the same school, the very objectivity of 
the playwright accentuates our dif- 
ferences, or what we must eternally 
believe to be our differences, from the 
characters he so sternly depicts. No 
matter how pitiable and poignant he 
may be, we cannot identify ourselves 
with poor Walter Nichols. His pas- 
sivity, his fluttering ineffectuality, his 
inert namby-pamby idealism, cannot 
serve to incarnate our common human- 
ity. Even more remote and detached 
are we from the crass materialism of 
the wife, the greedy selfishness of the 
daughter. And the action into which 
these petty characters are thrown is 
one in which they become progressively 
diminished in stature. To use the jar- 
gon of the new psychology, our inter- 
est remains cerebrospinal, instead of 
visceral. 

We suggest these considerations of 
the function of drama, because it would 
be 2 deplorable loss to the American 
public were Arthur Richman to remain 
in this puddle of petty realism, instead 
of launching his very decided talents 
into the current of the great tradition. 

“A Bill of Divorcement” introduces 
Miss Clemence Dane as a dramatist to 
American audiences. The author of 
“Legend,” that short novel which 
created no little discussion, is undoubt- 
edly one of the cleverest of contempor- 
ary women writers. Her popular suc- 
cess in the realm of drama seems as 
assured as in fiction. “A Bill of Di- 
vorcement” is supposed to take place 
in 1982. A shell-shocked soldier, who 
has been in an insane asylum for sev- 
enteen years, returns to his home on 
Christmas Day, to discover that his 
wife has divorced him, and is on the 
point of marrying another-man. He 
pleads with her to remain with him; 
and though she does not love him, she 
cannot withstand his cries for help. 
But finally their daughter, who believes 
that her own mind is tainted with 
hereditary insanity, renounces her own 
lover, insists that the mother depart 
with her fiancé, and decides to sacri- 
fice her own future to care for the 
father. 

Miss Dane deftly erects the imposing 
facade of “serious” drama. There is 
the unity of time and place and theme. 
There are all the Ibsenically impressive 
discussions of “the younger genera- 
tion,” of the limitations of matrimony 
and divorce, the curse of congenital 
msanity. But behind this facade, which 
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The Truth About 


Christian Science 
By JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Systematic Theology 
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“Dr. Snowden does a genuine Service to 
humanity. While showing plainly that Chris- 
tian Science is neither Christian nor scienti- 
fic, he gladly recognizes the large element of 
truth underlying this cult; truth which the 
Church recognized during the early centuries 
but which she neglected during the last fif- 
teen.”” — American Church Sunday School 
Magazine. 

This book covers the whole ground of 
Christian Science in its origin and history 
and present condition and prospects. 
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and the faith of this cult in a plain but kind- 
ly way, spiced with genial satire and humor. 


Cloth Binding, 300 pages $2.40, 
postpaid 
Send for descriptive leaflet 


. * 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 
New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Nashville, 711 Church St, 
Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Ave. St, Louis, 411 N. Tenth St. 
Cincinnati, by? Elm St. San Francisco, 278 Post St. 
lanta (Colored), 200 Auburn Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Granite Bldg.. Six"h Ave. & Wood St. 
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NOTABLE 
NEW BOOKS 


Modern Tendencies in Sculpture 
By Lorado Taft 
Lovers of art have given it a cordial wel- 
come. A charming and instructive volume 
written in the inimitable style of the crea- 
tor of the Fountains, Four hundred and 
ao nine illustrations. $5.00, postpaid 
$5.20 


The Graphic Arts By Joseph Pennell 

A study of the processes of the graphic 
arts: drawing, printing, engraving, etching, 
lithographing. r. Pennell is the greatest 
living authority on the subject. Ready 
soon. One hundred fifty illustrations, $5.00, 
postpaid $5.20, 


Evolution, Genetics and Eugenics 
By H. H. Newman 
Most thoughtful people are interested in 
these subjects. Historical survey and pres- 
ent status of doctrines, Illustrated, $3.75, 
postpaid $3.90. 


Business Administration By L. C. Marshall 
Designed to help the modern business 
man solve his problems of policy, organiza- 
tion, and operation. In dealing with con- 
crete situations it “gets down to brass 
tacks.”” Ready in December. $4.00, post- 
paid $4.20. 
Introduction to the Science of Sociology 
By Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess 
Nothing better for the person who desires 
a foundation for real sociological under- 
standing. $4.50, postpaid $4.70, 
Madeline McDowell Breckinridge 
By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge 
An inspiring biography of a noted social 
worker. Ready in November. $2.50, post- 
paid $2.65. 
Dante: Poet and Apostle By Ernest H. Wilkins 
Ready in November. $1.00, postpaid $1.10. 
Our new fall catalogue will be sent free 
upon request. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5751 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 




















Philanthropic 
doubts 


Where does the money go? 
Is it needed? 
Does it do the work? 


The National Information 
Bureau, Inc. answers these 
questions. It studies na- 
tional social and civic agen- 
cies and reports the facts to 
those who give and wish to 
give intelligently. 


A directory of approved agen- 
cies 1s yours for the asking. 
Membership rates on request. 


G. D. POPE, Detroit, President 
PAUL L. FEISS, Cleveland, Vice-Presi- 


dent and Treasurer. 

LAWSON PURDY, New York, 2d Vice- 
ay 

OWEN R. LOVEJOY, New York, Secre- 


tary. 


National Information 
Bureau, Inc. 


159 Metropolitan. Tower 
New York 
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is bound to impress all those who have 
a taste for ponderous “problems” in 
“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” the Broadway theatre, Miss Dane sur. 
reptitiously releases all the tricks of 
Adelphi melodrama. While she seems 
to express the most decided convictions 
on the subject of love and life, a closer 
examination of her play reveals the 
fact that she is as unscrupulous as i 
she is clever. Intellectually she is as 
dishonest as a counterfeiter; technical- 
ly she is as adroit as a shoplifter. In 
, spite of all her surface “modernity” 
~ b Hijet and her display of “advanced” views, 

“ANE RDG ~ fe Miss Dane knows that nothing is of 

; greater market value in the theatre 
than self-sacrifice and noble renuncia- 
tion. Therefore she turns and twists 
her theme only to extract from it the 
greatest melodramatic and sentimental 
effect. Both mother and daughter in 
turn renounce their lovers to sacrifice 
their lives to the stricken father. In 

. the end the mother is driven away with 
ey Years of Sen Ate her future husband in: order that the 
self-sacrifice of the daughter may be 

even more theatrically effective. 

We do not object to melodrama; we 
enjoy it. Miss Dane’s play is strikingly 
effective as melodrama. The return 
through the Christmas snows of the 





WM. B. CLARK, President 
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Losses Paid over $195,000,000 


Fire Rental Value Tourists’ Baggage 


Marine Use and Occupancy Automobile Truck Transit father, so vividly played by Allan Pol- 
Automobile Profits Salesmen’s Samples 


™ a : lock, the meeting of this father and 
Tornado Sprinkler Leakage Transit Floaters daughter who had never seen each 
Rent Registered Mail Explosion other, the splendid “curtains,” all 
Leasehold Parcel Post Riot and Civil Commotion seemed more in the manner of 1832 
than 1932. Miss Katherine Cornell, as 
AGENTS AT ALL IMPORTANT POINTS the daughter, did much to make it seem 
plausible and contemporary. It is only 
when “A Bill of Divorcement” is ac- 
claimed as a serious contribution to 
drama, only when it is taken for grant- 
ed that there is a real structure behind 
her imposing facade, that one is bound 
to point out the papier maché. 

The inevitable dramatization of 
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Good territory open for high class, personal prise as it seems to carry to completion the 
producers, under direct contracts with the Write for American Bible Society: -@ | novelist’s unfinished portrait of Carol 
Company. Address Home Office, 107 Fifth Booklet 11 pr... a Kennicott. In the play, possibly due . 
Avenue, New York City. J 


to the compelling and masterly acting 
- i . ; _ |of McKay Morris as Will Kennicott 
EGYPT, PALESTIN (or the colorless interpretation of Al- 

Sail Jen. 10 and March 11. E BR TABLETS ma Tell as Carol), our sympathies are 
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act, when to Carol is revealed embodied 
a ae _ in Will all the bravery, courage, and 
CHARTERED 1853 adventurous spirit she could not find 
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A Selected List of Autumn Books 


BIOGRAPHY 
WASHINGTON CLOSE-UPs, by Edward G. 
Lowry. Houghton. 
Views of famous politicians. 
Forty-opp YEARS IN THE LITERARY 
SHop, by James L. Ford. Dutton. 





My Lire HERE AND THERE, by Princess 
Cantacuzéne. Scribner. 


By the daughter of an American 
President. 


My BroTHER, THEODORE ROOSEVELT, by 
Corinne Robinson. Scribner. 


























An early Victorian dinner party. From “Mayfair and Montmartre,” by Ralph Nevill | 
(Dutton) 


Humorous recollections of a journal- 
ist and author. 
THE TRAGEDY OF LORD KITCHENER, by 
Viscount Esher. Dutton. 
His failing powers in his last years. 
ROOSEVELT, THE HAPPY WARRIOR, by 
Bradley Gilman. Little, Brown. 
By a classmate. 
QUEEN ALEXANDRA, by W. R. H. Trow- 
bridge. Appleton. 
THE GLASS OF FASHION, by A Gentle- 
man with a Duster. Putnam. 
The author grieves for good man- 
ners, long deceased. 

















From Howard Pyle’s “Book of Pirates” 
(Harper) 





With many recollections of his child- 
hood. 
THE Bic Four, by Robert Lansing. 
Houghton. 
The mighty chiefs at Versailles 
coolly dissected. 
QUENTIN ROOSEVELT, edited by Kermit 
Roosevelt. Scribner. 
Chiefly his letters from France. 
THE Book oF JACK LONDON, by Char- 
mian London. Century. 
Two volumes of adventure. 
IN ONE MAN’s LiFs, by A. B. Paine. 
Harper. 
Life of Theodore N. Vail. 


REMARKABLE ROGUES, by Charles King- 
ston. Lane. 
Less respectable but not less inter- | 

esting citizens. 





HISTORY AND POLITICS | 
WitH BEATTY IN THE NorTH SzsA, by 
Filson Young. Little, Brown. 
The Grand Fleet at war. 
Mr. PuNcH’s History OF MODERN ENG- | 
‘LAND. Stokes. 
The first two volumes of a notable | 
work. 
MARITIME HIsToRY OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
by S. E. Morison. Houghton. | 
Ends with the great clipper-ship 
days. 
THe OUTLINE OF History, by H. G.| 
Wells. Macmillan. 
The celebrated work in one volume. 
RECENT HusToRY OF THE UNITED 
States, by Frederic L. Paxson. 
RussIA FROM THE AMERICAN EM- 
BAsSsY, by David R. Francis. Scrib- 
ner. 





| 
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Golden Days 


TANBARK TALES 
By WILLIAM S. WALKLEY 

A book that brings back our youth, 
reproducing the atmosphere of the 
big tent with its tanbark ring, lum- 
bering elephants, prancing horses, 
mirth-provoking clowns, etc. 

$1.25, Illustrated 





In His Steps To-day 


CHARLES M. SHELDON 
What Would Jesus Do Regarding 
the Problems of the Hour 


The greatest work from this author’s pen 
since “In His Steps’ reached the previously 
unheard of figure, 22,000,000 sold. 91.25 





The Valley of Gold 


DAVID HOWARTH 


A Tale of the Saskatchewan 


A rip-roaring story of the great Northwest 
country by a brand new writer. A tale of 
the Northwest, Ralph Connoresque in its 
wealth of incidents and gripping appeal. 
$1.75 





The Vindication of 
Robert Creighton 


DANIEL F. FOX 
A Tale of the Southwest 


A strong, upstanding story with scenes laid 
in the Southwest. Full of action and gen- 
uinely human interest. $1.75 





The Lure of the 
Leopard Skin 


J. H. WESTERVELT 


A Story of the African Wilds 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote to the author: 
“That must have been an exciting hunt; and 
I congratulate you about the leopar ° . 

2.7 





The Island of Faith 


MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


A Tale of New York’s East Side 
A story with all the charm and delicacy of 
Miss Sangster’s shorter works. Replete with 
the romance and drama found in New 
York’s East Side. $1.25 





BABSON’S NEW BOOK 


Making Good in Business 


The new book by Roger W. Babson, the 
Business Expert, author of “Fundamentals 
of Prosperity,” is being referred to and 
quoted from Maine to California. Every 
business man needs it! Net $1.25 














The period is 1916-1918. 
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A JOURNAL OF THE GREAT War, by 
Charles G. Dawes. Houghton. 
In two lively volumes. 

DEMOCRACY AND THE WILL TO POWER, 
by James N. Wood. Knopf. 


ESSAYS AND LITERARY MIS- 
CELLANY 
AND EvEN Now, by Max Beerbohm. 
Dutton. 
Witty and varied essays. 
ADVENTURES IN THE ARTS, by Marsden 
Hartley. Boni. 
On literature, painting, and lesser 
arts. 
Ir I May, by A. A. Milne. Dutton. 
Brief essays by an ex-editor of 
Punch. 
Books AND Hapsirts, by Lafcadio Hearn. 
Dodd. 
Selected by John Erskine from 
Hearn’s Japanese lectures. 

















Portrait of Keats drawn by his friend, 

Joseph Severn, at the poet’s deathbed. 

From “A Magnificent Farce,” by A. E. 
Newton (Atlantic Monthly Press) 


More Essays ON Books, by A. Clutton- 
Brock. Dutton. 

SCHOLARSHIP AND SERVICE, by Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Scribner. 

On academic subjects. 

A MAGNIFICENT Farce, by A. Edward 
Newton. Atlantic Monthly. 
Diversions of a book-collector. 

A DICTIONARY OF SLANG AND COLLO- 
QUIAL ENGLISH, by John S. Farmer 
and W. E. Henley. Dutton. 

From the authors’ seven-volume 
work. 

IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS, 
1920, by Havelock Ellis. 
A philosopher’s musings 

time. 

Turns ABouT Town, by R. C. Holli- 
day. Doran. 

Excellent humorous essays. 

EssAYs ON ENGLISH, by Brander,Mat- 
thews. Scribner. ® 
Our language and its odd ways. 


POETRY AND PLAYS 
New Voices, by Marguerite Wilkinson. 

Macmillan. 

New edition. Comments on living 
poets and samples of their work. — 
ENTER MADAME, by Gilda Varesi and 

Dolly Byrne. Putnam. 

A play. 


1914- 
Houghton. 
in war- 
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The Clipper Ship. From “Maritime History 
of Massachusetts, 1783-1860,” by S. E. Mori- 
son (Houghton Mifflin) 


THE WHITEHEADED Boy, by Lennox 
Robinson. Putnam. 
An Irish play. 

PRODUCING IN LITTLE THEATRES, by 
Clarence Stratton. Holt. 


NOVELS AND SHORT STORIES 

Success, by Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Mr. WADDINGTON OF Wyck, by May 
Sinclair. Macmillan. 


UrsutA TRENT, by W. L. George. 
Harper. 


THE WILLING Horse, by Ian Hay. 
Houghton. 

AUTUMN, by Robert Nathan. McBride. 

GALUSHA THE MAGNIFICENT, by Joseph 
C. Lincoln. Appleton. 

Ir WINTER CoMEs, by A. S. M. Hutch- 
inson. Little, Brown. 

Far TO SEEK, by Maud Diver. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 
VERA, by the author of “Elizabeth and 
Her German Garden.” Doubleday. 
Howard Py.te’s Book oF PIRATES. 
Harper. 

HARBOURS OF MEMORY, by William Mc- 
Fee. Doubleday. 

THE BEGINNING OF WIspoM, by Stephen 
Vincent Benét. Holt. 

Brass, by Charles G. Norris. Dutton. 

THREE SOLDIERS, by John Dos Passos. 
Doran. 

CARTER AND OTHER PEOPLE, by Don 
Marquis. Appleton. 

ERIK Dorn, by Ben Hecht. Putnam. 

THE CHARMED CIRCLE, by Edward Al- 
den Jewell. Knopf. 

THE KING oF IRELAND’s SON, by Pa- 
draic Colum. Macmillan. 

THE BLOOD OF THE CONQUERORS, by 
Harvey Fergusson. Knopf. 

GHITZA AND OTHER ROMANCES OF 


Gypsy BLoop, by Konrad Bercovici. 
Boni. 


SPORT, ETC. 


AMERICAN FOOTBALL, by Charles D. 
Daly. Harper. 

By one of America’s best quarter- 
backs. 

Ou, SHOOT! CONFESSIONS OF AN AGI- 
TATED SPORTSMAN, by Rex Beach. 
Harper. 

Big game hunting in the West. 

THE Sport or Our ANCEsTORS, edited 
by Lord Willoughby de Broke. Dut- 
ton. 


‘ Compilation on fox-hunting. Inter- 
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esting text and handsome pictures in 

color. Good gift-book. 

Docs, BIRDS AND OTHERS, by H. J, 
Massingham. Dutton. 


Natural history letters from the 
Spectator. 


ADVENTURE AND TRAVEL 
WorKING NoRTH FROM PATAGONIA, by 

Harry A. Franck. Century. 

Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Guiana, 
and Venezuela. 


News HUNTING ON THREE CONTINENTS, 


by Julius Chambers Kennerley. 
A newspaper man’s experiences, 
RovING East AND ROVING WEsT, by 
E. V. Lucas. Doran. 
India, Japan, and America. 
A LONDON Mosaic, by W. L. George, 
Stokes. 
AN AFRICAN ADVENTURE, by Isaac F, 
Marcosson. Lane. 


Lost SHIPS AND LONELY SEAS, by 
Ralph D. Paine. Century. 
True stories of the ocean. 

MAYFAIR AND MONTMARTRE, by Ralph 
Nevill. Dutton. 
Social adventurings. 

THE STREET OF FACES, by Charles 
Vince. Dutton. 
Sketches of London. 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE, by 
Lord Frederick Hamilton. Doran. 
India, West Indies, South America. 

SAILING SouTH, by Philip S. Marden. 
Houghton. 

The West Indies. 
More Azsout UNKNOWN 
W. G. Bell. Lane. 
THe LAND OF HAUNTED CASTLES, by 

Robert J. Casey. Century. 
Handsome gift-book about Luxem- 
burg. 


LONDON, by 











A Window of the War Office. From “The 


Street of Faces,” by Charles Vince 


(Dutton) 
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SEEING THE SUNNY SouTH, by John T. 
Faris. Lippincott. 
The Southern States of the Union. 


THE CRUISE OF THE Kawa, by “Walter 
E. Traprock.” Putnam. 
Fine burlesque on the South Seas 
books. 
Four PiLcrims, by William Boulting. 
Dutton. 
Travelers in the old days when gor- 
gons and chimaeras blocked the path. 


ADVENTURES IN SWAZILAND, by Owen 
Rowe O’Neil. Century. 
Story of a Boer. 


THe PaciFIC TRIANGLE, by Sydney 
Greenbie. Century. 
Travel and politics on the new in- 
ternational stage. 


Remarkable Remarks 


VICENTE BLASCcO IBANEz—No bull fight 
was ever “fixed.” 


Sir JAMES CANTILE, M. D.—We cannot 
rear a healthy nation on rotten teeth. 


LioyD GEORGE—Sometimes when things 
seem worse they are really much better. 


Mrs. SAMUEL GOMPERS—The home suf- 
fers if the wife and mother is in business. 


GOVERNOR E. I. Epwarps—Prohibition 
is undermining the character of the people. 


GEORGE ARLISS—I don’t believe I have 
ever seen a satisfactory definition of “Per- 
sonality.” 

Pror. JoHN D. QUACKENBOS — No 
mother need have a disobedient or refrac- 
tory child. 


CHARLES R. FiiInt—Labor is coming 
to a realization that production per man 
must be increased. 


GENERAL LUDENDORFF—Every military 
leader ought to know what is possible and 
what is not possible. 


Ex-CROWN PRINCE FREDERICK WILLIAM 
—For pecuniary reasons my wife and boys 
visit me only once a year. 


CHARLES H. Mayo, M. D.—The nursing 
union has come to be the most autocratic 
closed shop in the country. 


W. H. Tart—A destructive indifference 
to religion and the church threatens the 
moral fibre of our civilization. 


Supt. FranK S. Copy—I observe an 
increasing tendency toward corporal pun- 
ishment in the public schools. 


GrorcE E. VincENT— The doctor is 
thought of as a wreck crew rather than 
as a train and track inspector. 


Corra Harris—Some of the best judges 
of character in this world are men who 
have no character of their own. 


MarsHaL Focu—lIf the Americans in- 
sist on banqueting me as they propose, I 
am afraid the “battle of America” will 
be my undoing. 


ARNOLD BENNETT—The craze for danc- 


_ing is a truly healthy and hopeful sign 


fn these times which are so rich in doubt- 
ful and sinister signs. 


PRESIDENT RicHMOND—The idea that 
in coming to college a boy is postponing 
his life work for four years while he floats 
down the stream of time untroubled by 
the hard realities that other young men 
of his age have to face, is not at all our 
idea of what a college means. 


ARTHUR BRISBANE—Children the coun- 
try over eat too little candy. 
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“THIS IS A PUTNAM YEAR” 


—Said a Bookseller 


And Here Are SOME of his Reasons: 


THE OBSTACLE RACE 


ETHEL M. DELL 


Ethel Dell, who never had a failure, breaks all records with her very best 


novel. 


ERIK DORN 


A sensational success. 


PRIVILECE 


$2.00 
BEN HECHT 


The critics call it “Eruptive,” “volcanic,” “disor- 
derly,” “dazzling,” “brilliant,” “opulent.” 


$2.00 
MICHAEL SADLEIR 


The brilliant story of the decadence of a great house, “told with thought, 


truth and beauty.” 


THE CRUISE OF THE KAWA 


$2.00 
WALTER E. TRAPROCK 


A screaming burlesque on the books of the overworked South Seas. 


17 Illus. from photographs. $2.00 


MIRRORS OF WASHINCTON 


The fastest selling non-fiction book on the market, and deservedly so. 


MIRRORS OF DOWNING STREET 


The book on English Statesmen that made “The Gentleman with a Duster” 


famous. 


THE CLASS OF FASHION 


28 Illus. $2.50 


12 Illus. $2.50 


English society flayed, drawn and quartered by the same Gentleman. 


THREE PL AYS Now Successes on the Stage which 





DULCY 


A mirth provoking comedy satire. 


THE WANDERING JEW 


Powerful, and strikingly new treatment of the old legend 


8 Illus. $2.50 


Read as Well as they Act 


GEO. S. KAUFMAN AND MARC CONNELLY 
Introduction by Booth Tarkington. 


THE WHITE HEADED BOY 


A brilliant comedy of Irish life—entertaining stage directions. 


Illus. $1.75 
LENNOX ROBINSON 


$1.75 
E. TEMPLE THURSTON 
Illus. $1.75 


Four Unusually Attractive Books for Gifts 





TOWNS OF NEW ENCLAND, OLD ENCLAND, 
IRELAND AND SCOTLAND 


Of great historical interest, linking up towns of the new World with the 
old. 2 Vols. Large Octavo. Nearly 350 beautiful Illus. $12.50 


A FORTNICHT IN NAPLES 


ANDRE MAUREL 


The author of “Little Cities of Italy” conducts the reader through a fas- 


cinating and enchanted Naples. 


120 Illus., 16 Maps. $3.00 


THE ROMANCE OF RUSSIA 


: ELIZABETH and FRERE CHAMPNEY 
The sometimes tragic, often magnificent, always romantic story of Russia, 


from the 9th Century to today. 


LET °ER BUCK 


Octavo. 57 Illustrations. .$5.00 


CHARLES WELLINGTON FURLONG 


A vividly real account of the passing of the old west remarkably illustrated 


from over 50 thrilling photographs. 


FICTION TO KEEP IN MIND 


SOLD SOUTH 





$2.25 


THE MAN WITH THE BROODING EYES 





WILLIAM ALMON WOLFF $1.75 JOHN GOODWIN $1.75 

THE SEVENTH MAN 

MAX BRAND $1.90 THE ELEPHANT COD 

BEANY GANGLESHANKS AND THE TUB GORDON CASSERLY $1.90 

EDWARD STREETER $1.75. ounse.ves wHen Younc 

THE MIND HEALER H. T. SHERINGHAM $1.75 

RALPH DURAND $1.75 

THE LEATHER PUSHERS THE MAN, THE TIGER AND THE SNAKE 

H. C. WITWER $1.90 FERDINAND REYHER $1.75 
? 

NEW YORK G,.P.PUTNAM’S SONS LONDON 
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THE FOLLY OF NATIONS 
By Frederick Palmer 


Frederick Palmer has been a war correspondent for more than a genera- 
tion, and has seen more battles, it is safe to say, than any living American. 
He hates war bitterly and unrelentingly. An inspiration came to him 
while watching the first meeting of the League of Nations, to write this 
book, based on his own vast experience, which shows the utter folly of the 
whole idea of war. No one is better fitted than Col. Palmer to write such 
a book, and it is an epoch-making piece of work. (Nov. 11) $2.00 


BOOKS AND HABITS 
By Lafcadio Hearn 


This book will be a valuable and interesting addition to the library of 
every lover of the work of Lafcadio Hearn. Some of the subjects dis- 
cussed are: Love in English Poetry, The Ideal Woman in English Poetry, 
The Bible in English Literature, Some Poems About Insects, The New 
Ethics, The Most Beautiful Romance of the Middle Ages, Old Greek Frag- 
ments, etc. (Ready) $2.00 


THE MARGIN OF HESITATION 


Author of “Imaginary Obligations,” etc. By Frank Moore Colby 
Bright, clever essays dealing with the undue certainties and the exaggera- 
tions of contemporary literature and journalism and the mob spirit of the 
cultivated classes. Some of the chapters are: Trolley-Cars and Demo- 
cratic Raptures, Pleasures of Anxiety, Reviewer’s Cramp, How to Hate 
Shakespeare, The Choice of Bad Manners, etc. (Nov. 5) $2.00 


THE LIFE OF J. HENRI FABRE 
By The Abbe Augustin Fabre 


The author, a fellow scientist and a relative of Fabre, wrote this fascinat- 
ing book under the intimate direction of the great naturalist. His method 
was to weld together Fabre’s own story of his life, aspirations and work 
as told to him by M. Fabre. The result is a remarkably interesting biogra- 
phy which will at once take its place as a valuable and popular addition to 
the Fabre set, now consisting of eleven volumes. (Ready) $2.50 


Latest Books by J. Henri Fabre 
MORE HUNTING WASPS. (Published in August) 
THE LIFE OF THE WEEVIL. (Ready in November) 
Uniform binding, each $2.50 


DOWN THE COLUMBIA 


Author of “In the Tracks of the Trades,” etc. 


By Lewis R. Freeman 
An old frontiersman’s characterization of the Columbia as a “he-river” led 
this world-traveler to voyage down its entire course. His adventures, of 
which there were more than enough for an average man, are graphically 


told in a handsome volume which includes many striking illustrations from 
photographs. 


IN THE EYES OF THE EAST 


By Marjorie Barstow Greenbie 
The personal narrative of a girl who encountered many spirited adventures 
in the Far East, of which she tells with a-skill and brilliance which the 
most practised novelist might envy. The book is copiously illustrated with 
pictures that convey some of the freshness and beauty of the author’s de- 
lightful style. (Nov. 5) $3.50 


THE ORGANIZATION OF MODERN 
BUSINESS By William R. Basset 


Widely known as an industrial engineer, and as the author of several im- 
portant books, Mr. Basset deals in this volume with all phases of the man- 
agement of business enterprises. The book is sane, readable and practical. 





(Ready) $2.00 
OUTSTANDING NEW FICTION 
PETER BINNEY. By Archibald Marshall. $2. 
NIGHTFALL. By Anthony Pryde. $2.00 
MANSLAUGHTER. By Alice Duer Miller. $2.00 





DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 


Publishers since 1839 
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STEWART Cincinnati 
KIDD U.S.A. 


“FIFTY CONTEMPORARY ONE- 
ACT PLAYS” 
Edited by FRANK SHAY and PIERRE Lov. 


OSOOCESELLERST 








The New York Tribune: A complete repertoire 
for the little theatre is contained in this excel- 
lent collection of one-act plays. The work is a 
pioneer in its field. No other volume shows so 
clearly what has been done in this field. 

Net $5.00 
“THE BEST SHORT PLAYS 1920- 
1921” 
Edited by FRANK SHAY. 

This volume represents a careful and intelli- 
gent selection of the best One-Act Plays pro- 
duced by the Little Theatres in America during 
the season 1920-1921. In the preface the editor | 
traces the development of the art theatre and es- 
timates its present importance, Net $2.50 


“THE PROVINCETOWN PLAYS” 

Edited by GEORGE CRAM COOK and 
FRANK SHAY. Foreword by HUTCH. 
INS HAPGOOD. 

Containing the ten best plays produced by 
the Provincetown Players. 

Dallas News: Uniform and excellence of 
workmanship varied in subject matter. The 
volume is a distinct contribution to American 
dramatic art. Net $2.50 


“PORTMANTEAU ADAPTATIONS” 
By STUART WALKER with introduction by 
EDWARD HALE BIERSTADT 
The third volume of this series includes 
“Gramer. Gurton’s Needle,” “The Birthday of 
Infanta,” “Sir David Wears a Crown,” a sequel 
to “Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil” and 
“Nelli Jumbo.” Elaborately Illustrated. 
Net $2.50 
“THREE ONE-ACT PLAYS” (“Mad- 


retta,” “At the Shrine,” “Addio”) 
By STARK YOUNG 
Three unusual plays through all of which 
runs the theme of love and tragic renunciation. 
All have been frequently re-acted. Net $1.35 


“HELEN’S BABIES” 
By JOHN HABBERTON 
A Memorial edition of this wonderful book 
which has delighted millions of people for the 
ast forty-five years, illustrated by William J. 
oll in the delightful style of the early 70’s. 
Six full page color illustrations; 16 full page 














black and whites. Bound artistically in Art 
Cover Boards. Net $3.00 
“THE BIG MUSKEG” 
By VICTOR ROUSSEAU 

Author of “Wooden Spoil,” etc. An absorb- 


ing novel of compelling interest devoted to the 
great outdoors. ‘ | 
Providence Journal: The best of its kind. | 
12mo. Colored covered jacket. Net $2.00 


“THE COMPLETE DOG BOOK” 
By Dr. WILLIAM A, BRUETTE 

The dogs of America, Great Britain and other 
countries are fully described in this modern 
work written by an authority of international 
reputation. The history, care and feeding, 
breaking and breeding is completely covered. 

Elaborately illustrated. Net $3.00 


“FISHING WITH A BOY.” The Tale 
of a Rejuvenation. 
By LEONARD HULIT 
Interesting to youth as well as grown-ups. 
Filled with real “fishing lore’ from cover to 
cover. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. Net $2.00 


“JIST HUNTIN’” 
By OZARK RIPLEY with an introduction by 
DIXIE CARROLL, , , 
The only collection of outdoor stories having 
the human appeal for the man who has been 
there. Large 12mo. Illustrated colored cover 
jacket. Net $2.00 


“IN THE ALASKA-YUKON GAME- 

LANDS” 
By J. A. McGUIRE with an introduction by 

Dr. WILLIAM T. HORNADAY |. 
This fine narrative of achievement in the 
wildest outdoor is enough to stir the pulse of 
every red-blooded man and boy. Large 12mo. 
Elaborately illustrated, Colored wom i500 

et $3. 


“THE BOOK OF CONUNDRUMS” 
By GRETA ROBERTSON |. : : 

You will find here a book highly diverting and 
entertaining, besides which whatever adds to 
the gaiety of nations is a universal boon. 

Art paper. Net $ .50 


If you read good Books send for our Complete 
Catalogue 
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The Season’s Best Books 








Lord Frederic Hamilton 
An irresistible raconteur, the quintessence of the 
polished gentleman of the world is this famous diplo- 


THREE SOLDIERS 


John Dos Passos 





“The frankest, most outspoken American book that has 
been written since Christopher Columbus left home.”— 
Harry Hansen, Chicago News. “An intense, a skilful, 


mat, sO W vell beloved for his “The Vanished Pomps of 
Yesterday” and “The Days Before Yesterday.” He is 
at his best in these random recollections of the gayest 


spectfully. 


and an utterly sincere expression of throbbing human 
nature, and therefore real literature, to be treated re- 
Among the books of youth after the war 


and most interesting capitals of the world. 


Octavo. $4.00 


THE SECRET OF THE 
SAHARA: KUFARA Rosita Forbes 


With an introduction by Sir Harry Johnston. 
An extraordinary account of one of the 
most remarkable of modern exploring ex- 
ploits, the penetration into the Libyan Desert 
by a woman. Photographs. $5.00 


TURNS ABOUT TOWN 
Robert Cortes Holliday 








this one is preeminent.”—Henry Seidel Canby, New 


York Post Literary Review. $2.00 


THE THIRTEEN TRAVEL- 








Read 


THE 
BOOKMAN 
for news of the 


latest books and 
authors. 








LERS Hugh Walpole 


“A hugely enjoyable book. It is a pleasure 
to have a chance to tell others about it.”— 





Philadelphia Public Ledger. $2.00 
COQUETTE Frank Swinnerton 


“The same tense emotional quality, the same 





























Undoubtedly the best book Holliday has Monthly - 40c : 
ever written, not forgetting the famous Yearly - -. $4.00 — ae — -_ porn — oa 
“Walking-Stick Papers.” It is like a stroll octurne an artistic achievement. —New 
arm in arm with the genial R.C.H. $2.00 York Times. $1.90 
ROVING EAST AND ROVING WEST SWORDS THE HERITAGE 

E. V. Lucas Sidney Howard Viola Brothers Shore 


A new light is thrown upon familiar lands by 
the author of “Adventures and ee 
etc, 0 


REAL CHOST STORIES 
William T. Stead 


A collection of extraordinary narratives con- 
cerning the appearances of spirits, of thought 
bodies, etc., gathered from reliable sources and 
investigated. $2. 


PRESENT-DAY COLF 


George Duncan and Bernard Darwin 


A unique combination; pointers on technique 
by the Open Champion and the personalities of 
the game presented by the famous golf essayist. 
Photographs by George Beldam. $3.00 





A DEFENCE OF PHILOSOPHIC 


DOUBT Arthur James Balfour 
eS a 
The book which established Mr. Balfour as one 


of England’s most prominent philosophers. 
Octavo. $5.00 


AMERICA AND THE YOUNG 
INTELLECTUAL 





Harold Stearns 
A brilliant attack upon the old bulwarks of our 
literary and cultured ideas by one of the keen- 
est of our young writers. $1.50 


LIFE OF VENIZELOS 
S. B. Chester 


The life story of this great man of the East 
reads like a romance, from his birth in a cat- 
tle shed to his recognition as one of the lead- 
ers of Europe. Illustrated. Octavo. $2.50 


THE CIRCLE: A Play in Three Acts 


W. Somerset Maugham 


The book of the play now running with such 
spectacular success at the Selwyn Theatre. “A 
comedy of much sophisticated charm.”—Percy 
Hammond, New York Tribune. $1.25 





“As remarkable a play as America has ever 
produced, Fused with the ecstasy of inspira- 
tion and the mysticism, of the spirit and the 
body of woman.”—Kenneth Macgowan, New 
York Globe. Illustrated $1.50 


ONE THIRD OFF: Some Thoughts 
on Deflation 
Irvin S. Cobb 


A book of fun, filosofy and real sound sense. 
“Cobb qualifies as a thing of beauty, in that 
he is a continuous delight.”—New York £00 


PEKING: A Social Survey 
Sidney D. Gamble, M. A. 


Life in the capital of China described in all its 
intricacy. An accurate study made just at the 
transition of the old to the new. [Illustrated 
with maps, photographs and diagrams. $5.00 


THE WANDERINCS OF A SPIRIT- 


UALIST 


Sir Arthur Conan Doyle 


Sir Arthur has just returned from a trip 
around the world during which he spoke before 
most of the organized bodies of Spiritualists 
and in his account of his travels he is. able to 
sum up the spiritual experience of all and 
speak of the hope of the future. 

Illustrated. $2.50 


FICTION 


ROSE AND ROSE 
E. V. Lucas 


A characteristic mixture of worldly wisdom 
and exquisite charm by the author of “The 
Vermillion Box,” etc. $1.90 


BLINKERS 


Horace Annesley Vachell 


A romance of genuine characters by the au- 
thor of THE FOURTH DIMENSION, tg 
SOUL OF SUSAN YELLAM, etc. $1.9 


Short stories with an arresting tang by a new 
and attractive figure in American fiction, $1.75 
AARON WEST 
ERR, eee ae es 

John Knittel 


A great romance of a primitive-hearted man 
who followed the sea, and of the struggle ay 
in him of good and evil, $2.0 


SIGHT UNSEEN and THE CONFES- 


SION 


Mary Roberts Rinehart 

“When we get two short novels by Mrs. Rine- 
hart in a single book—well mark that day in 
red on the fiction calendar.’”’—Boston Herel’, 
1.75 


LIZA OF LAMBETH 


W. Somerset Maugham 
A love idyl of a girl of the London tenements. 
t is the poignant story of youth’s eternal 
search for the beauty of life. Said to equal 
the famous “The Moon and Sixpence.” $1.75 


THE PILCRIM OF A SMILE 


Norman Davey 
“Tt is so anon tnanesetty ironic that it reminds 
us of the best of the French, It would have 
been a credit to Boccaccio in his prime.—Harry 
Hansen, Chicago News. $2.00 


LOVERS AND FRIENDS 
E. F. Benson 


Characteristic of Benson in its witty dialogue, 
and beneath its surface charm lies a penetrat- 
ing study of the quality of a modern girl’s 
love. 





| HAVE ONLY MYSELF TO BLAME 


Elizabeth Bibesco 
Finely cut, gem- -like stories, transfixing the 
various ple of a moment’s emotion. By the 
daughter of Margot Asquith, $2.00 








GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, Publishers, 244 Madison Ave., New York 
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HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, | WEST 47TH STREET, NEW YORK 





LOGAN 
PEARSALL 
SMITH 


Author of “Trivia.” 


HEYWOOD 
BROUN 


sees everything in re- 
lation to the essen- 
tials of life, rather 
than some _ standard 
of criticism. 


WILLIAM 
ROTHEN- 
STEIN 


has made portraits of 
every distinguished 
Englishman from 
Pater and Mathew 
Arnold to the out- 
standing figures of 
today. 


GRANT 
OVERTON 


Formerly literary edi- 
tor, ew York 
Herald. 


ANNA 
WICKHAM 


An English poet m 
whom the new wo- 
man has become ar- 
ticulate. 


MARGARET 
WIDDEMER 


Miss Widdemer’ s 
verse shows earnest- 
ness and a lovely 
singing quality. 


LOUIS 
Untermeyer 
(Editor) 


For years Mr. Un- 
termeyer has been 
the energetic herald 
of the poetic renais- 
sance in America. 


GEORGE 
P. BAKER 
(Editor) 


Professor of Dramatic 
Literature, Harvard 
University. 


E. SAPIR 


Chief of the Anthro- 
pological Section, Geo- 
logical Survey of 
Canada. One of the 
most brilliant students 
of primitive language 
in America, 


Publishers of 


sere Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria ..... $5.00 
More Trivia Sinclair Lewis’s Main Street ....... $2.00 
A warm welcome | Dorothy Canfield’s The Brimming Cup . . . $2.00 


awaits this new Wassermann’s The World’s Illusion, 2 vols. $5.00 





book of short es- 








says so full of hu- 

man wisdom compacted of grace and 
humor and whimsically, and yet wholly 
in touch with life and all it holds. $1.60 


Seeing Things at Night 
Reflections on “anything and everything.” 


Some of these essays show his well 
known wit; others are serious discus- 
sion; and some are as lovely and poetic 
as can be found. $1.75 


Twenty-Four Portraits 
With biographical sketches. 


“An exceptional book both in its pictures 
and in its text. Only an artist of Mr. 
Rothenstein’s rank and determination 
could have risked juxtaposition with the 
brilliant writers who contribute the 
notes.” Manchester Guardian. $7.50 


The Answerer 


A novel from the life of Walt Whitman. 
Youth, love affair in New Orleans, Civil 
War experiences and friendships. $2.00 


The Contemplative Quarry 
and Other Poems 


“A poet of remarkable subtlety and in- 
tensity, and even more surety of phrase.” 
—New York Evening Post. $1.75 


Cross Currents 


Miss Widdemer’s first volume, “Facto- 
ries,” attracted instant attention; her sec- 
ond, “The Old Road to Paradise,” shared 
the Pulitzer prize for the best volume of 
verse in 1918. This third book has a 
stronger, and at the same time a lovelier 
note. $1.60 


Modern American Poetry 


New enlarged edition. 


The revised edition of this volume, which 
has grown from 170 to 410 pages, makes 
it the most comprehensive and inclusive 
collection of modern American verse 
available. 


Modern American Plays 


With introduction and biographies. 

The complete text of: “The Return of 
Peter Grimm,” David Belasco; “As a 
Man Thinks,” Augustus Thomas; “Plots 
and Playwrights,” Edward Massey; 
“Romance,” Edward Sheldon; “The Un- 
chastened Woman,” Louis Anspacher. 


Language: Its Nature and its 
Wider Relations 


A book which will be basic in its subject, 
authoritative and popular enough in treat- 
ment to be of interest to the general 
reader. 





THE 

INTER- 
CHURCH 
WORLD 
MOVEMENT 


has been alternately 
criticised and praised 
for publishing these 
authentic documents. 


W. E. B. 
DuBOIS 


The intellectual leader 
of the Negroes of 
America, 


WESLEY. C. 
MITCHELL, 
FREDERICK R. 
MACAULAY 
WILFORD I. 
KING and 
OSWALD W. 
KNAUTH 


Under the auspices of 
the National Bureau 
of Economic Research. 


SAMUEL J. 
HOLMES 


Author of “The Evo- 
lution of Animal In- 
telligence,” Professor 
of Zoology, Univer- 
sity of California. 


EDWARD 
CARPENTER 


Author of “Civiliza- 
tion, Its Cause and 
Cure,” etc. 


JOHN M. 
MANLY 


Professor of English, 
Umversity of Chicago. 


and 
EDITH 
RICKERT 


EDWIN E. 
SLOSSON 


Author of “Creative 
Chemistry,” etc. 


A. A. BRILL, 


Freud’s chief Ameri- 
can disciple and trans- 
lator. Lecturer in 
Psychoanalysis and 
Abnormal Psychology, 
New York University. 


Public Opinion and the 
Steel Strike of 1919 


Until the publication a year ago of the 
Interchurch World Movement “Report 
on the Steel Strike” (cloth $2.50, paper 
$1.50), public opinion did not know that 
over 100,000 workers in the steel indus-. 
try rise in the dark, work twelve hours, 
go home in the dark, isolated in the steel 
plants from family and nation. ° The 
thousands of readers of that report have: 
wanted to know the authority for its 
assertions and more details. These sub- 
reports are the basis for the first book. 

Cloth $2.50. Paper $1.50: 


Darkwater 


A human document of extraordinary in- 
tensity and insight, dealing with the 
place of the darker races in the moderm 
world. $2.25. 


The Income of the United 
States 


A summary of an exhaustive statistical 
analysis of the income of the United’ 
States for each year 1910-1919. It is in- 
tended for the use of the citizen, in de- 
termining the adequacy of the nation’s. 
production to meet the living needs of 
the population. Probable Price, $1.50" 


The Trend of the Race 


This volume makes available to the lay- 
man the latest results of scientific study 
in regard to the various forces which are 
at present modifying the direction of 
human evolution. q 


Pagan and Christian Creeds: 
Their Origin and Meaning 
“To everyone acquainted with any of Mr. 
Carpenter’s books, the present volume on 
religious origins and developments will 
come as a warrant of profound thought 
and beautiful illumination of expression.” 
—Boston Transcript. $3.00 


Modern British Literature: 
Outlines and Bibliographies 


Covers three hundred and sixty-two nov- 
elists, poets, dramatists, essayists, etc., 
alphabetically arranged. Brief biologies, 
suggestions for reading, a complete 
chronological bibliography with anncta- 
tions. $1.25 


Easy Lessons in Einstein 


A simple explanation for the layman, 
with Einstein’s own brief statement. 
6th Printing, $1.35 


Fundamental Conceptions of 
Psychoanalysis; An Elemen- 
tary Survey 


A new and authoritative statement of the 
Freudian doctrine of Psychoanalysis, 
done in a lively and coherent fashion, 
and with unusual delicacy in the choice 
of illustrative material. 

Probable Price, $2.00 
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Full Up and Fed Up 
By WHITING WILLIAMS 


Author of 
**What’s On The Worker’s Mind’’ 


TNT—"Tiredness ’n Temper’’—is one 
condition pointed out by Mr. Williams 
in this study of the worker's mind in 
crowded Britain. 


He worked in Welsh coal towns, in 
Glasgow, in Coventry, and in many 
other cities devoted to great industries 
The impressions which make the book 
notable cover his contacts with workers 
in all parts of the country. 


Illustrated. $2.50 


The New World of Islam 
By LOTHROP STODDARD 
The author of “The Rising Tide of Color,’’ which 


attracted wide attention, here reviews the steadily 
increasing ferment throughout the Mohammedan world 
—a condition of sharp portent for the white races, con- 
fronted by the intense dynamic force of the Islamic 


faith and peoples. With map. ,$3.00 


My Brother Theodore Roesivelt 


By CORINNE ROOSEVELT ROBINSON 


An intimate picture of his childhood, 
boyhood, youth and manhood 


“It makes Theodore Roosevelt live before me as 
nothing yet printed can, or ever will. 


“IT marvel at the skill with which Mrs. Robinson has 
passed through all the history made in that crowded life 
without ever forgetting it or failing to use it as a back- 
ground and yet never for a moment allowing it to 
distract attention from the man himself, whom she has 
painted and described with the vividness that only the 
deepest love and closest knowledge could give. It is 
beautifully done.’’—Senator Lodge. 


Illustrated.- $3.00 


Russia from the American Embassy 
By DAVID R. FRANCIS 


Personal observations of official Russia under the 
governments of the Czar, Kerensky, and Lenin and 
Trotzky. 


“The word authoritative can more surely be applied. 
to Ambassador Francis’ book on Russia than to any 
other so far published on the subject.”".—-New York 
Times. Illustrated. $3.50 





My Life Here and There 


Portraits of the Nineties 





By PRINCESS CANTACUZENE née 
JULIA DENT GRANT 


Diplomatic life in Vienna; Washington 
and New York society during a brilliant 
period; marriage to Prince Cantacuzene 
and life at the Russian court. 


e Illustrated. $3.00 
price. 


Essays on English 

By BRANDER MATTHEWS 
A cheering and stimulating glimpse of 
the English language in the process of 


growth on both sides of the Atlantic, 
presented in Professor Matthews’ divert- 








Disarmament and 
the Pacific 


The Mastery of 
the Far East 


By Arthur Judson Brown 


A new and revised 


edition at a _ lower 


China, Japan and 
Korea 1801-1817 
By J. 0. P. Bland 


An authoritative and 
informative work. 


By E. T. RAYMOND 
Author of “‘Uncensored Celebrities’’ 
A group of brilliant impressions of such 
figures as Gladstone, Cecil Rhodes, Oscar 


Wilde, Thomas Hardy and many others. 
Illustrated. $4.50 


$4.50 
History * United States 
By HENRY ADAMS 


A new edition of Henry Adams’ greatest 
achievement in historical writing, cov- 
$5.00 ering one of the most important periods 
of American history. 














ing manner. $2.00 


The Americanization of Edward Bok 


This autobiography of a Dutch boy fifty years after, 
winner of the Pulitzer prize for American biography, 
is now available in a $3.00 edition: 

Profusely illustrated. 


The Man in the Street 
By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


These papers express the humorous and yet funda- 
mentally serious outlook which has made Meredith 
Nicholson one of the foremost essay writers. $2.00 


Quentin Roosevelt 
Edited by KERMIT ROOSEVELT 
The personality and promise of the youngest Roosevelt 
son revealed by his early writings and his letters from 
France, where he was killed as an aviator. 


Illustrated. $2.50 





Nine Volumes in Set. $27.00 


Scholarship and Service 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


An interpretation of the national university in a mod- 
ern democracy in terms of its ideals, its problems, and 
its counsels. $2. 


Four Years in the 


Underbrush 
By A NOVELIST OF NOTE 


“, . .  .L walked out of the 
National Arts Club into the 
underbrush of the greatest 
jungle of civilization. tae 
“During four eventful years | 
remained in the underbrush— 
the world of the unskilled 
working woman of New 
York.” . 

These are the first words of 
one of the most absorbing 
human documents of recent 


times. $2.50 











Charles Scribner’s Sons & Fifth PRT New York 
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~ How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 





HALL 
CAINE’S 


Novel has 


Become a 
Storm Center 


THE MASTER 
OF MAN 


Like the beloved Dickens, Hall Caine’s 
novels thrill with intense humanity, 
they satisfy the longing of the heart 
for real romance taken from life. “The 





Master of Man” is an unforgettable | 


story. Some have condemned it as “an 
apology for sin.” Eminent critics, 
such as the Bishop of London, Edwin 
Markham and others, praise it as a 
great and inspiring romance. In an 
article, “Why I Wrote the Master of 
Man,” the author has written a sting- 
ing reply to his critics. A copy will 
be mailed to any one who wishes ‘to 
read it. Price $1.75 


English Literature and 
Composition 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


SEEING the SUNNY SOUTH | 


By John T. Faris 


In his latest addition to his very popular 
series of travel books begun in 1919 with 
“Seeing Pennsylvania,” and followed in 
1920 by “Seeing the Far West,” the author 
not only gives a vivid portrayal of every- 
thing worth seeing in the country through 
which he passes, but adds a historic back- 
ground as well. 115 Halftones from origi- 
nal photographs. Frontispiece in color. 316 
pages. Price $6.00. 


A TALE OF A WALLED TOWN 
AND OTHER VERSES 
By B-8266 Penitentiary 


A human document from one who has 
known the heights and depths of life that 
may well be placed among the great poetic 
roductions of the age. Introduction by 
illiam Stanley Braithwaite. Price $2.00. 


THE THING FROM THE LAKE 


By Eleanor M. Ingram 


This last story from the pen of a gifted au- 
thor has been aptly termed ‘a tale from 
the borderland of dread.’’ The suspense 
is sustained until the very end. It will 
bring a new thrill to the lover of the weird 
and mysterious. Price $1.90. 


PTOMAINE STREET 
By Carolyn Wells 


A rollicking parody on Main Street that 
will set the reader roaring with laughter. 
An excellent antidote for the ‘tired feel- 
ing”’ in literature. Price $1.25. 


HOW TO USE YOUR MIND 


A new edition of Professor Harry D. Kit- 
gon’s recognized handbook of mental effi- 
ciency, containing additional chapters on 
“Active Imagination” and ‘‘How to Develop 
Interest in a Subject.’’ Get this book and 
start your thinking right. Descriptive 


circular on request. Price $1.50. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 








Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 
1. Books and Book Reviews. 


1. “Success,” by Samuel Hopkins Adams, is 
said to be “‘an attempt at serious interpre- 
tation.” What is it that the novel at- 
tempts to interpret? To what extent is 
it the province of any novel to attempt 
serious interpretation? Which books that 
you have studied in school present similar 
attempts? . Give a full explanation of the 
interpretation made in any book that you 
have read in school. 

2. Mr. Adams’ moral is said to be that a 
“success bought with a man’s soul is fail- 
ure.” Draw from such books as “Ivan- 
hoe,” “Quentin Durward,” “Silas Marner,” 
“The Idylls of the King,’ “Macbeth” or 
“Hamlet,” illustrations that point to the 
same conclusion. 

3. Read the review of “Ambush.” What ideals 
of play-writing does the review hold forth? 
Prove that any of the plays you have read 
in school are written in accordance, or ‘not 
in accordance, with the ideals suggested. 

4. The reviewer says: “If the dramatist is 
great enough to throw his characters into 
a conflict which, no matter how tragic; in 
some way enlarges and magnifies them 
spiritually, we ourselves with them are 
likewise increased in spiritual stature.” Ex- 
plain exactly what the reviewer means. 

5. Explain how such plays as “Julius Cesar,”’ 
“The Merchant of Venice,” “Henry V,” 
“Macbeth,” and “Hamlet” illustrate the 
truth of the reviewer’s remark. 

6. What does the reviewer mean when he 
says that a good dramatist “gives us a 
vicarious experience’? What vicarious ex- 
perience, for example, do we gain from 
“As You Like It,” or “Twelfth Night,” or 
“The Tempest,” or from any other good 
play that you have read or seen on the 
stage? 
The reviewer says: “Conceived in this 
fashion, drama is functional instead of rep- 
resentational.”” What is a merely repre- 
sentational drama? What ‘s a functional 
drama? From your reading and study, 
and from your attendance at theatres, draw 
examples that will make your answers 
clear. 

8. The writer speaks of “this puddle of petty 
realism,” and “the current of the great 
tradition.” Under what circumstances is 
realism petty? Under what circumstances 
is realism truly great? Prove that certain 
plays that you name are representative of 
“the current of the great tradition.” 

9. The “Selected List of Autumn Books” clas- 
sifies some recent books under a number of 
sub-headings. Give a definition of the type 
of literature named by every sub-heading. 

10. Name, and classify in accordance with the 
sub-headings just mentioned, at least a 
dozen books that you have read. 

11. Select from the list of books any six that 
you would like to read. Tell why you would 
like to read those books. Name other books 
of a similar nature that you have already 
read. 

12. The writer of “New Books and Old” says 
that there are three kinds of biography: 
“The. full-length ‘life,’ ...the book of 
reminiscences, . . . and the brief, bio- 
graphical sketch.” Define the types sug- 
gested. Under which of the types, if any, 
would the following be classified: Frank- 
lin’s “‘Autobiography,” Helen Keller’s “Story 
of My Life,’ Booker Washington’s “Up 
from Slavery,” Southey’s “Life of Nelson,” 
Macaulay’s “Johnson, Addison, Clive and 
Warren Hastings,” Carlyle’s “Essay on 
Burns,” Boswell’s “Johnson,” Lockhart’s 
“Life of Scott’? : 

13. In the comment on the recent “Book of 
Jack London” we read that Stevenson and 
Mark Twain both deserve long biographies. 
Explain why this is true. Draw up an 
outline of the life of Robert Louis Steven- 
son. 

14. In what respects were the lives of Steven- 
son, Mark Twain and Jack London some- 
what alike? In what respects were they 
different ? 


il. Rhetoric. 


1. Point out the most effective opening sen- 
tences in the various articles in this issue. 
Tell what makes these sentences effective. 

2. Prove that any one of the longer articles 
in this issue was written in accordance with 
a preconceived plan. 
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History, Civics and 
Economics 


By ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, Ph. D,, 
Former Principal of the High School 


of Commerce, New York 


A—AMERICA. 


1. 
1. 


Railroad Wages. 


What is your “knowledge and experience” 
which guides you to “a judgment as to 
whether, under present conditions, the 
earnings resulting from these wages are 
fair’? State your judgment and defend it, 
Compare these wages with the wages of 
other workers of a corresponding grade in 
the labor world now. Compare the per- 
centage change in wages of railroad work- 
ers with the percentage change in wages of 
other workers of a corresponding grade be- 
tween the outbreak of the war and the 
time of the highest wages since. Compare 
the wages in the same way since the time 
of highest wages. Have railroad wages 
been deflated to the extent that other wages 
have? Compare the movements of rail- 
road wages with the movements of prices 
since the outbreak of the war. Have rail- 
road wages fallen in proportion to prices? 
Taking all these facts into consideration 
what is your opinion of the fairness of 
the wages in this article? 

How do you account for these differences of 
wages in different grades of railroad work- 
ers? What other differentials of wages do 
you find among laborers? 

What the Government is Doing About 
the Strike; The Threatened Strike. 


Summarize briefly the action of the Gov- 
ernment toward the strike. What weak- 
nesses in the “Transportation Act” are here 
discussed or implied? State specifically “the 
policy of the Administration.” 

If the strike materializes show in what 
way it would affect the unemployment situ- 
ation that has recently been a matter -f 
such public concern. 


Chinese Notes, Miscellaneous, The 
Nation’s Guests, Our Treaty with 
Germany. 

Why is it said of the Yorktown campaign 
that “perhaps” it is “the most momentous 
in history? If you can find any cam- 
paign that you think was more momentous 
argue the point. 


. .What is the “very little’ that we “are get- 


ting out of the treaty in the way of selfish 
advantage.” 
Summarize the bearing of the matters in 


" these articles on the Washington Confer- 


ence. 


The Cry of American Youth? The 
Unknown Dead of War. 

What, in the reviewer’s opinion, are the 
detestable and what the finer spiritual re- 
sults of war? Does your opinion differ in 
any way from his? 


B—EUROPE. 


4. 


Germany—Germany, Germany Should 
Be Watched, Upper Silesia, The Col- 
lapsing Mark. 

Look up “the methods of Scharnhorst” 
and show how the present situation is 
“reminiscent” of them. 

How far can you trace the results of a 
collapsing mark—on im orts and exports 
of Germany,’ etc., etc.? 

Another Little Coup, The Conference 
in Ireland. 

Investigate other attempts to restore mon- 
archy in Europe since the war and tell 
which have been successful. Why? 

If Charles gains his throne what differ- 
ence will there be between his position ani 
that of Francis Joseph I in respect to (a) 
the territory included in the kingdom, (b) 
the political position of the monarch. 
Look up the formation of the Little En- 
tente and see why they might consider the 
return of Charles very much their affair. 
What happenings would you include in 
“the wave of folly” and why? 

The Future of Bulgaria. 


1. Give the grounds for the statement; “such 


IV. 


a federation is probable in the rather dis- 
tant future, but very improbable at pres- 
ent.” 


Radicalism—Lenin Versus Wells, An 
Important Report. 


. Why would not the peasants “give suf- 


ficient food’ to the Soviet Government to 
distribute to the industrial workers? 
Discuss the responsibility of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for famine conditions in Russia. 











